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“Here is the Christian plan for 
salvation today,” 
says the current Yale Review 


Florence Cohalan, in reporting on this book for the 
Catholic Book Club last fall, said: “Mr. Dawson is calling 
us to an active apostolate in a very hard field. If we re- 
fuse the challenge, Europe and the West will perish. |f we 
accept, we shall have to make enormous sacrifices for a 
great ideal, but w~ shall be true to the historic mission of 
the apostles.”” 


Since that time THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS 
has been praised by Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Jesuits, Benedictines, 
Paulists, Dominicans, Franciscans, Passionists, to mention 
a few, as well as by an important few of the secular press. 


It may be profitable to review here just what has been 
said of this book. AMERICA (Jesuit) said: “There is only 
one thing to say: It must be read.” ORATE FRATRES 
(Benedictine) said: “It is a book to read, re-read, study 
and incorporate into one’s mental fabric.” THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ADVOCATE (Official Methodist journal with a 
circulation of nearly 250,000) said: “A noble book, pro- 
foundly faithful to the truth.” THE PROTESTANT VOICE 
(representing 33 Protestant groups—the review by a Pres- 
byterian) said: “Here is sound reading for the religious 
leaders of the people.” THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
said: “It is one of the most signicant statements of the 
causes of the present world crisis and of the possible hope 
of the future that has been contributed by any writer.” 


Of Christopher Dawson THE SIGN (Passionist) said: 
“He deserves to be read in connection with the encycli- 
cals: that is the highest compliment we can pay him.” 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE (secular) 
said: “Mr. Dawson is the most exciting writer of our day 

. . unequalled as a historian of culture. Unless we read 
him we are uninformed.” COMMONWEAL (liberal 
Catholic journal, edited by laymen) said: “It is scarcely 
possible to overestimate the importance of Christopher 
Dawson.” CHRISTENDOM (an Ecumenical review pub- 
lished by the American sections of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order and the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work) said: “It is doubtful that there is an- 
other mind in Europe or America through which the many 
currents of modern thought flow with such clarifying and 
transforming results.” THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONI- 
TOR said: “Few better guides can be found than Professor 
Dawson.” THE NEW YORK SUN said: “Whoever desires 
an intelligent and informed discussion of modern civiliza- 
tion and its destiny had better read Christopher Dawson.” 


THE LONDON TIMES said years ago: 


“Mr. Dawson may one day give modern 
thought the lead for which it seeks” 


Christopher Dawson’s THE JUDGMENT of the NATIONS, Price, $2.50, at all bookstores or from the publishers, 


Sheed & Ward ° 63 Fifth Avenue * New York 


“It is of the very nature of Christianity 
to provide 
new solutions for new situations” 


These quotations are from Christopher Dawson's 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS 


What distinguishes the Christian view of history from that 
of secular philosophy is above all the belief in the divine 
government of the world and the intervention of the spirit 
in history and in the power of man to resist or cooperate 
with this divine action. 

These conceptions are most clearly expressed in the 
prophets of Israel, who are in a special sense the bearers 
of the Sword of the Spirit. For the prophets not only give 
an interpretation of history in terms of the Kingdom of 
God and the Divine Judgment, they also show the power 
of God mainfesting itself, above all in the Prophetic 
Word. .. . 

In all the crises that changed the course of history 
they saw the hand of God, and for each crisis there wos 
also a corresponding Word which it was the mission of the 
prophets to declare. If God withheld His Word, or if it 
was perverted by false prophets, the course of history 
ran blind. ... 

Today Christianity is implicated in history just as much 
as Israel was in the age of the prophets, though there 
has not as yet been time for Christians to adjust their 
minds to what has happened. Social and political issues 
have become spiritual issues and the Church cannot ab- 
stain from intervention without betraying its mission 
Therefore the Church must once more take up her pro- 
phetic office and bear witness to the Word, even if it 
means the judgment of the nations and an open war with 
the powers of the world. . . . 

Civilization must be replanned from the opposite end 
to that from which the Capitalist and Communist and 
Totalitarian organization has proceeded. The elements 
in Society which have hitherto been left to take care of 
themselves must become the elemerits most carefully pro- 
tected and highly valued. . . . 

What we must look for is not an alliance with the Tem- 
poral Power as in the old Christianity, but @ re-ordering 
of all the elements of human life and civilization by the 
Power of the Spirit. . . . 

We must face the fact that there is as yet no World 
Civilization in the same sense as there has been in Euro- 
pean civilization in the past. The new world is a civilize- 
tion of civilizations, a world society made up of different 
peoples or nations united in different culture prov- 
inces.... 

Christians have a responsibility to this new world which 
Europe has created in spite of itself by its scientific 
achievements and its colonial and economic expansion. 
For demonic powers have entered the empty house © 
secular civilization and are not to be exorcised by the 
economist or politician. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


ARK ANTONY’S “none so low 

to do him reverence” applies 
better to Mussolini than to the 
original Caesar of whom he tried 
so foolishly to be a copy. One may 
now search in vain for even so much 
as a pitying word for the quondam 
Duce. Of contempt, abuse, scur- 
rilous vilification there has been a 
plethora. On the day after Musso- 
lini’s disappearance, a headline in 
The New York Times read, “Italians 
Here Fail to Become Excited,” but 
in the text the reporter went on to 
say that amongst Italians whom he 
interviewed, “Mussolini was de- 
scribed as a skunk, a louse, a mur- 
derer and worse,” and in a neigh- 
boring column of the same issue of 
the Times one read: “Announce- 
ment of the removal of Benito Mus- 
solini touched off a wild demonstra- 
tion lasting more 

No than twenty min- 
Excitement! utes yesterday at 
Cooper Union. Six- 

teen hundred Italian - Americans 
whistled and cheered, hooted' and 
howled, and stood in the aisles and 
on the chairs, waving their hands 


madly in the V sign for victory. 
Many of the older folk shed unre- 
strained tears down smile-wreathed 
faces.... 

“In the back of the hall someone 
struck up the Garibaldi hymn and 
it swept the crowd in a growing 
crescendo until the hall rang to the 
stirring music. The singing end- 
ed, the tumultuous demonstration 
started anew. It was almost fifteen 
minutes before Representative Vito 
Marcantonio who had made the 
original announcement, could make 
himself heard again.” 

Obviously the headline, “Italians 
Remain Unexcited” is on a par 
with the O.W.I.’s celebrated radio 
declaration, “The fall of Mussolini 
changes nothing.” 


ware the hailstorm of oppro- 

brious and obscene epithets 
was raging, I looked and listened 
in vain for some deprecatory word 
from at least one of the hundreds 
of Mussolini champions who used 
to call the writer of these lines 
pretty much what the Italo-Ameri- 
cans have now called the Duce. A 
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month later I am still looking and 
listening. Over a period of years I 
received plenty of abuse for saying 
that Mussolini was the evil genius 
of the Italian people. I have been 
scolded and warned and threatened. 
One priest fresh from Rome at the 
time of the Albanian or the Ethi- 
opian campaign, said with a tremor 
in his voice, “they would stick you 
in the back with a knife as quickly 
as they would look at you.” They 
did stick me in the back but not 
with a knife. I would not care to 
go into the details, now that it is 
all over, because I should have to 
name and perhaps embarrass some 
prominent persons—not all of them 
layfolk. But I confess that I have 
wondered a little of late what has 
happened to hundreds of those who 
wrote to tell me I didn’t know 
what I was talking about. Strange- 
ly enough certain “good Catholics” 
insisted that I was 
all wrong about the 
Duce and Fascism 
even after the ap- 
pearance of the Holy 
Father’s devastating Encyclical Non 
Abbiamo Bisogno. As for my not 
knowing “what it was all about,” 
when Binchy’s Church and State in 
Fascist Italy appeared on this side 
ten months ago, I discovered that I 
had been saying for twenty years 
what he was to say with much more 
abundant documentation and with 
more authority. One person—only 
one —has confessed that he was 
mistaken. “I sent you from Rome 
in 1926,” he said, “an article in de- 
fense of Fascism. You returned it 
with the explanation that it con- 
tained a false philosophy. You 
were right and I was wrong.” The 
man who made that amende honor- 
able is now a bishop. He deserves 
to be. 


At Least 
the Pope 
Was Right 


neh I may be pardoned a 
little natural satisfaction in the 
fact that when almost all Italians, 
the majority of Europeans and a 
considerable number of Americans 
were deceived by the bombastic im- 
postor who has now so tragically 
fallen, THE CATHOLIC WorLD car- 
ried no word of eulogy of him, not 
one syllable of praise 
for his alleged res- 
cue of Italy from 
Communism and not 
one iota of apology or justification 
of his militaristic policy. We did 
not even speak of him, though many 
did, as a harmless braggadocio. We 
never for a moment imagined his 
boastings and bellowings to be 
funny. They were as dangerous as 
the sword rattling speeches of 
Kaiser Wilhelm before 1914. Mus- 
solini was the greatest menace to 
peace and civilization since Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. He, more than any 
other one man, is responsible for 
the calamity that has now come 
upon the whole world. He was 
exemplar, tutor, beau ideal to 
Adolf Hitler. His 

invasion of Ethiopia If a Fool, a 
and Albania (looked Dangerous 
upon at the time by Fool 
American admirers 

as regrettable but not important) 
was a paradigm for the atrocities 
that took place later in Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland. He said in ef- 
fect to his German understudy, “Go 
thou and do likewise; you can get 
away with it.” There may be—there 
doubtless is—a vast background of 
causes of the present global war, 
but the prime occasion, if not the 
efficacious cause, was Benito Mus- 
solini. Those who laughed at him 
as a kind of burlesque Orlando 
Furioso, and those who apologized 
for him as one who—so they said— 


No Credit. 
Just Fact 
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achieved social and political re- 
forms and who should therefore be 
pardoned certain indiscretions, 
were blind. Why do they not say 
“Now I see”? 
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How Come MUuSSOLINI? 


NLESS the war correspondents 
and photographers in Sicily 
have combined to play a trick upon 
us, the Sicilians have welcomed the 
Americans with more than their 
usual racial exuberance. To all 
appearances the Italians in their 
homeland have hated Jl Duce as 
fervently as the Italians in America. 
Hence the riddle: how can one man 
in these democratic days inflict his 
will upon a whole people? It is now 
almost 1,900 years since Caligula 
expressed the wish that the Ro- 
man people had but one neck so 
that he could place a yoke upon it. 
But we have liked to believe that 
such things could no longer be, even 
in Italy. Why then 
did the Italians sub- 
mit to the tyranny 
of Il Duce? Have 
they less spirit now than when they 
assassinated Caesar? It will not 
suffice to say that they endured 
Mussolini as long as he promised 
them the resurrection of the Roman 
Empire, and turned against him 
when he failed to make good. They 
never liked him. They hated him 
from the beginning. Apparently. In 
our newspapers on August 11th ap- 
peared an Army Signal Corps pho- 
tograph of the inhabitants of a 
Sicilian town carrying a banner 
with the legend, “After twenty years 
of every sort of ill treatment and 
abuse, obliged to stand with lips 
tightly closed, the hour of longed- 
for freedom springs forth today 


Viva the 
Enemy! 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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through the merits of the United 
Nations.” The “abuse and ill treat- 
ment” apparently had commenced 
with the Black Shirt — should we 
say Black Guard—march on Rome. 
What had come over the Sicilians 
that: they endured so long? The 
Maffia had (perhaps) been liqui- 
dated and the Vendetta (perhaps) 
suppressed. But was there no one 
mad enough, wild enough, to stick 
a stiletto under the ribs of the 
tyrant? And if they had to stand 
with lips tightly closed, whence 
came those wild cries of Duce! 
Duce! Duce! Was there a claque 
in the streets, on the roofs and bal- 
conies and in all the windows as 
there was in the cellar of the Coli- 
seum at Chicago? 

As for the Romans, there was 
never a more independent and tur- 
bulent people than they, not even 
the Jews in Jerusalem who cowed 
Pontius Pilate. How then and why 
did that fiery people put up for 
twenty years with the loud-mouthed 
bluffer? Didn’t they catch on to the 
fact that he was “Voz et praeterea 
nihil.” 


PEAKING now on a gamble 

rather than on an accomplished 
fact, I have a suspicion that the 
German people will be enormously 
relieved, whether or not like the 
more volatile Italians they go wild 
with delight, when 


Hitler puts a bullet The Rise 
in his brain. So the of the 
puzzle becomes wid- Tyrant 


er and deeper. How 
can we explain dictators in modern 
times? 

Perhaps it is better to leave the 
riddle unsolved than to attempt to 
give an answer that would sound 
ridiculous to what we call with 
scarcely concealed vanity “the 
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modern mind,” or, to be specific, 
the modern American mind. Of 
one thing we feel certain — “It 
Can’t Happen Here.” We would 
not tolerate a Mussolini or a Hitler 
or a Kemal Ataturk or a Franco 
for twenty-four hours. If he de- 
clared himself Duce or Fuehrer or 
Caudillo or “Man of Steel” at ten 
o’clock in the morning, his corpse 
would be found in an ash-can be- 
fore six o’clock in the evening. 
We are Americans. No one could 
lead us into a war into which 
we did not wish to go. No one 
could make us promises that could 
not be fulfilled. No one could bam- 
boozle us a la Hitler and Mussolini 
with oratory and rhetoric. We are 
a free people and the first of our 
freedoms is freedom to think for 
ourselves. 

Of course, of course. But none- 
the-less we may have an academic 


interest in that European problem. 
So here is my guess. 
The process of the 
creation of a dic- 


Purely 
Academic 
tator is somewhat 
after this fashion. First there is 
a national crisis, generally eco- 
nomic rather than political. So 
it was in Germany. So it was in 
Italy. The people are disturbed. 
No relief in sight, they become des- 
perate. In their desperation they 
are ready, even eager, to surrender 
their personal liberties to any bold 
and sanguine leader who assures 
them he will lead them out of the 
Slough of Despond. The leader 
must be an orator. He must be 
able with the help of magnifying 
apparatus to hypnotize a hun- 
dred thousand people actually pres- 
ent before him, or a hundred mil- 
lion listening at radio receivers 
throughout the nation. Under hyp- 
nosis, virtual if not real, they think 
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as he thinks, vote as he suggests 
and when he asks for power, more 
power, more power yet, they pile 
power upon him, surrendering not 
reluctantly but with delight the 
prerogatives with which they had 
been endowed by their Creator, 
which their great grandfathers had 
lost but which their grandfathers 
had won again for them on the 
field of battle. If they have a Par- 
liament, a Duma, a Reichstag, a 
Chamber of Deputies, they intimi- 
date any delegate who urges them 
to go slowly in abandoning their 
God-given rights. They howl him 
down with cries “Reactionary! 
Obstructionist! Traitor!” If he is 
obstinate they crucify him—polit- 
ically. 

All interference removed, the 
people pour out power, ever more 
power, upon their leader until the 
supply is exhausted. 

Nothing remains of The Horse 
their own power for Leech Cries 
themselves. They More” 
have pumped it out, 

siphoned it through their repre- 
sentatives into the person of the 
Duce or Fuehrer or Imperator. 
Getting rid of power is easy. Get- 
ting it back is difficult, so difficult 
as often to be impossible without 
bloodshed, riot, revolution, or an 
ignominious military defeat. Once 
in power the leader builds up an 
impenetrable defense against the 
people, multiplies the beneficiaries 
of his personal bounty, creates de- 
partments and bureaus that sub- 
sist on public funds, surrounds 
himself with what is to all intents 
and purposes a Preztorian Guard, 
and — now here is the advantage 
of the modern system over the 
ancient — he controls the avenues 
by which news and opinion reach 
the people. It may well be ques- 
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tioned which did more to put Hit- 
ler in power and keep him there, 
his own voice or the incessant, per- 
suasive, importunate activities of 
the Goebbels’ Propaganda Bureau. 


O, if there be a solution to the 
riddle, it is in the fact that to 
recover power once lost is the task 
of Tantalus or Sisyphus. A boy, 
a child can give a boulder a push 
and start it rolling down the moun- 
tain. A Samson or a Hercules can- 
not roll it up again. 

So we Americans of the Demo- 
cratic tradition do well if we refuse 
to alienate our inalienable rights. 
We must be as fierce 
in guarding our pre- 
rogatives as our 
forefathers were in 
winning them back from a King 
who had taken them away. Other- 
wise we might find ourselves some 
day in the position of those des- 
perate and deluded Italians and 
Germans who do what they don’t 
want to do at the command of a 
leader whom they themselves have 
put into power. 


Jealous 
of Power 
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WHAT THE CHINESE THINK 


yan liberal press used to throw 
handsprings, turn cartwheels, 
jump in the air and click its heels 
three times before touching the 
ground whenever a book appeared 
by Lin Yutang. I must confess that 

though I didn’t wear 
The their union label I 
Amazing was with them in 
Lin Yutang their enthusiasm 

over the amazing 
Chinese who writes more beautiful, 
more vigorous, more idiomatic Eng- 
lish than all but a handful of those 
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born into and brought up on our 
vernacular. I did a few Nijinsky 
steps myself when first I read My 
Country and My People, and I was 
delighted when later I learned that 
Pearl Buck had spoken of it as “the 
truest, the most profound, the most 
complete, the most important book 
yet written about China.” 

Now that I have read Between 
Tears and Laughter I am inclined 
to think it more important than its 
“beautiful” and “urbane” predeces- 
sor. But the “Liberals” will have 
none of it. With a vehemence 
shocking in men who profess the 
passionlessness of the Stoics, they 
jump on this little new book of Lin 
Yutang’s, trample it, kick it to 
pieces, and leave it—as they think 
—dead and done for. But reading 
their reviews I could not help re- 
calling a simile of the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table. “Truth,” he 
said, “is like a football. You may 
kick it about all day, but it will be 
full and round in the evening.” 

For one sample of what used to 
be said and what is now said about 
Lin Yutang, listen to Orville Pres- 
cott in The New York Times for 
August 4th: “For nearly a decade 
now Lin Yutang has occupied an 
exalted, although strictly unofficial 
position as a sort of good-will am- 
bassador from China to the Ameri- 
can public at large. 
His books, his maga- 
zine articles, his 
lectures have inter- 
preted China more 
authoritatively and more engaging- 
ly to Western minds than those of 
any other living Chinese. We in 
this country owe him a debt of ob- 
ligation for a very real service.” 

At this point will the reader halt 
a moment, take breath and prepare 

1 New York: John Day Co. $2.50. 


Curious 
Transmog- 
rification 
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for the inevitable “But.” “But,” 
says the reviewer, “the benign little 
man has lost both his temper and 
his sense of values. His new book 
if it should regrettably win a large 
public could conceivably do nearly 
as much to destroy Chinese-Ameri- 
can good will as his other books 
did to create it.” The author of 
Between Tears and Laughter is 
“shrill,” “abusive,” “vituperative,” 
“smug, condescending and _ self- 
righteously superior.” He “writes 
like a man exasperated into a blind 
fury.” 


UPPOSE we take a few samples 

here and there — more samples 
than Mr. Prescott offers — and see 
whether a blind fury has suddenly 
come upon the “exalted ambassador 
of good will” who used to write so 
“engagingly” but who now has be- 
come so “shrill” and so “vitupera- 
tive.” 

“Great men,” says Dr. Lin, “make 
great mistakes and small men make 
small mistakes. Then the great 
men love to point out the small mis- 
takes of the small men, while they 
do not wish to have their great mis- 
takes pointed out by the small men. 
A mistake is something which it is 
the privilege of the great men to 
commit and of the small men of the 
earth to point out after the great 
men are dead.” 

That strikes me as neither 
“shrill” nor “vituperative.” On the 
contrary I find it temperate and 
true. I doubt if anything so epi- 
grammatic could have been written 
by a man in a “blind fury.” If Lin 
Yutang had explained that his 
“great” men were Hitler and Mus- 
solini, Napoleon, Caesar, Alexander, 
the passage, I dare say, would have 
passed muster. But his “great” 
men are not so far away and of not 
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so long ago. He names a good many 
of them: Norman Angell, Lord Lin- 
lithgow, Clarence Streit, Ely Cul- 
bertson, Professor Nicholas J. Spyk- 
man, General Eisenhower, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and above all Winston 
Churchill. Some of these are the 
Lares and Penates of the Anglo- 
American world, so Dr. Lin must be 
denounced as a heretic and a blas- 
phemer. 


AKE another example. Dr. Lin 
explains that when Abraham 
Lincoln, quoted in a recent speech 
by President Roosevelt, said “We 
cannot escape his- 
tory,” “he was ex- 
pressing in western 
terms the equiva- 
lent of the Hindu 
‘Karma,’ the theory that we are mor- 
ally responsible for our thoughts 
and actions and that these thoughts 
and actions have a causal relation- 
ship with the past and the future.” 
True enough, I should imagine. 
Reasonable and Christian. St. Paul 
also said it: “What things a man 
shall sow, those also shall he reap.” 
I don’t know Karma but at least this 
part of it sounds like good Gospel to 
me. But here’s the rub. Dr. Lin ap- 
plies Karma to Winston Churchill’s 
“Win the War First” and consider 
the claims of China and India aft- 
erward. The Churchill formula he 
finds is “philosophic nonsense. It 
is based on the grip of inertia of the 
past and fear of the future. One 
must live in mortal terror of the 
peace to refuse to think about or re- 
fuse to discuss post-war problems.” 
Is that statement “shrill”? Does 
it indicate that the Chinese gentle- 
man, after many years of urbanity, 
has lost his temper and gone ber- 
serk? It seems to me that without 
losing my own temper I could say 
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Ox Is 
Gored? 
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the same thing much more violent- 
ly than Lin Yutang. 

Dr. Lin quotes from a speech of 
the Prime Minister delivered in the 
House of Commons on March 17, 
1943, “The government is convinced 
that the administration of British 
Colonies must continue to be the 
sole responsibility of Great Britain.” 
“This,” says the indignant Chinese, 
“clearly, definitely, and unmistak- 
ably reveals that Churchill envisages 
the keeping of India, Burma, the 
Malay States, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Hong Kong, Ceylon, and 
other possessions.” 
Dr. Lin doesn’t go 
on to remind his 
readers that after 
World War I. Britain added a 
million square miles to her ter- 
ritory in Africa alone and that 
after World War II. she will prob- 
ably take over (of course with the 


On the 
Record 


best intentions and for a worthy if 
not a holy purpose) another con- 
siderable sector of the globe. The 
Atlantic Charter says indeed that 
the signatories have no ambition to 


extend their holdings. But that 
phrasing was obviously devised to 
leave a loophole. A man may have 
no ambitions for a certain office and 
yet be “drafted” for it, and I suppose 
a nation may be compelled to carry 
the burden of more possessions in 
spite of its protest that it has no 
ambition to do so. 

“In January, 1930,” Dr. Lin con- 
tinues, Winston Churchill said, 
“Sooner or later you will have to 
crush Gandhi and the Indian Con- 
gress and all they stand for.” He 
comments quietly—what they stand 
for “happens to be the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter as applied to 
India.” Further, the Prime Minis- 
ter has said that even to negotiate 
with a “highly restricted oligarchy 
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of Indian politicians would be a ret- 
rograde act, a shameful act, an act 
of cowardice, desertion and dishon- 
or.” “It would,” he said, “bring up- 
on Great Britain a moral shame 
which would challenge forever the 
reputation of the British Empire as 
a valiant and benignant force in the 
history of mankind.” This, says 
Dr. Lin, is “Kiplingesque.” It is, 
and I would add “Pecksniffian.” 


ARELESS people may imagine 
that the Atlantic Charter is 
a bilateral or a tripartite contract, 
but more acute observers know 
that Stalin has not 
committed himself 
to the Atlantic Char- 
ter, and that Church- 
ill has made a dozen 
statements incon- 
sistent with it. The Charter re- 
mains, therefore, a mere exercise in 
pseudo-idealistic rhetoric. 

If we seek something more sub- 
stantial we have it in the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” That 
sentence, based, by the way, on 
Bellarmine, Suarez and Aquinas 
justified a revolution in America. 
Would it justify a revolution in 
India? Or are we to hold that it 
has now become obsolete? Dr. Lin, 
with perfect simplicity says, “Words 
spoken by Tom Paine are regarded 
as the Bible of Democracy; the same 
words spoken by Gandhi or Nehru 
are regarded as treason and heresy. 

. George Washington was as 
‘anti-British’ as Gandhi or Nehru 
and just as stubborn.” To which, of 
course, the British answer is that 
the people of India are unfit to gov- 
ern themselves. But that was also 
the answer of Mussolini in regard 
to the people of Ethiopia. In fact it 
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is the ever ready formula of im- 
perialism. The colonials of 1776 
were “unfit to govern themselves”; 
the Irish of 1915 were “unfit to gov- 
ern themselves.” 

A year ago and again the other 
day President Roosevelt gave his 
solemn word that the Philippines 
shall be independent. If the Philip- 
pines, why not India? 

The essential question however, 
is not whether one people is, in the 
judgment of another people, ready 
for self-government, but whether a 
people has a right to self-govern- 
ment. If it has, why are Gandhi and 
Nehru in jail for saying so? If it has 
not, let us expunge 
the statement from 
the Atlantic Charter 
and from the Decla- 
ration of Independ- 
ence and have the honesty to tell 
the world that the right to self-gov- 
ernment is outmoded and has been 
cancelled. In other words let us go 
over to the Stalin-Hitler-Tojo prin- 
ciple and admit that we have done 
so. But in that case what are we 
fighting for? 


Sauce for 
Goose and 
Gander 


R. PRESCOTT contents himself 

with saying that Winston 
Churchill has the honor of being the 
chief villain in Between Tears and 
Laughter. As I read the book I 
would not say so. Dr. Lin’s béte 
noire is the mendacity, the dupli- 
city, the adroit side-stepping of the 
diplomats who will not answer an 
honest man’s questions. In contra- 
distinction to these artful dodgers, 
Mr. Churchill occupies a place of 
relative honor in the book as one 
who speaks his mind. Dr. Lin 
quotes Churchill more often than 
others because he is the only one of 
the top men who has spoken boldly. 
“The Atlantic Charter,” said the 
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Prime Minister, “did not qualify 
in any way the various state- 
ments of policy which have been 
made from time to time about the 
development of constitutional gov- 
ernment in India, Burma or other 
parts of the British Empire”; and 
when asked in Commons if that 
statement meant that “Britain does 
not intend to give up its occupied 
territories at the end of the war, as 
well as Germany,” Mr. Churchill 
replied, “That would be a very in- 
sulting parallel to draw.” Obvious- 
ly he doesn’t believe in the Atlantic 
Charter. He says so, all but cate- 
gorically. 


EERHAPS the most startling quo- 

tation in Between Tears and 
Laughter is one from Professor 
Spykman’s America’s Strategy in 
World Politics, a book which Presi- 
dent Bowman of Johns Hopkins 
says “should be read in not less than 
a million American homes,” and 
adds that “every government offi- 
cial responsible for policy should 
read it once a year for the next 
twenty years.” With that recom- 
mendation in mind consider the 
paragraph cited by Lin Yutang: 


“The statesman who conducts 
foreign policy can concern him- 
self with the values of justice, 
fairness and tolerance only to the 
extent that they contribute to or 
do not interfere with the power 
objective. They can be used in- 
strumentally as moral justifica- 
tion for the power quest, but they 
must be discarded the moment 
their application brings weakness. 
The search for power is not made 
for the achievement of moral 
values; moral values are used to 
facilitate the attainment of 
power.” 
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I have italicized and contrary to 
our editorial custom, indented that 
passage because it seems to me a 
shocking specimen of political im- 
moralism. Dr. Lin Yutang says, 
with more equipoise that I could 
possibly attain, “Nine out of ten 
readers would think that this was 
from Mein Kampf.” The tenth 
reader might say, 
No, not from Hitler, 
the ignoramus who 
wrote with a battle 
ax, but from Machiavelli, the diplo- 
mat, who wrote with a rapier. That 
paragraph could have been lifted 
bodily from Jl Principe. To me (I 
confess myself as naive as the Chin- 
ese) it reeks with sophistication, 
cynicism, immoralism. It brings 
back a sentence that has stuck in 
my craw for perhaps forty years, 
“No nation ever had an ethical 
ideal.” If that is to be the guiding 


Hitler? 
Machiavelli? 


principle of America’s Strategy in 
World Politics, I hope America will 
keep out of world politics. I should 
hate to see my own nation lose its 
soul. 


HAT Dr. Lin has to say about 

China is scattered here and 
there over the 216 pages of this lit- 
tle book. Much of it is beautiful, 
unusual (to those who have not read 
Dr. Lin before) and intellectually 
as well as spiritually 
stimulating. With 
all the beautiful and 
edifying incidents, 
parallels, contrasts 
between Chinese 
civilization and our own, Mr. Or- 
ville Prescott seems unconcerned. 
Apparently all the pleasant things 
are spoiled for him by such a pas- 
sage as that on page 85 (significant- 
ly in a chapter entitled “Defense 
of Courtesy”) in which Dr. Lin ex- 
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presses his opinion that the Casa- 
blanca Conference failed and that 
the reason it failed was not that 
Stalin would not or did not come, 
but that it failed because of the “bad 
manners” of Britain and the United 
States toward China. The Anglo- 
American duo he says are not con- 
scious of their bad manners and 
more’s the pity because for that rea- 
son the same bad manners will be 
exhibited with equal unconscious- 
ness at the Peace Table. He says, 
“A lasting peace can be built only by 
willing co-operation based on good 
manners and mutual respect.” He 
offers an explanation of China’s 
seeming acquiescence in her treat- 
ment at the hands of the allies. 
China’s “kowtowing has been mis- 
understood. She has been acting 
like a college fresh- 
man just initiated 
into a fraternity 
ready to shake 
everybody’s hand.”- 
Her courtesy and self-restraint must 
not be taken as a sign of weakness, 
nor must her silence and absence of 
protests be taken to mean satisfac- 
tion with the state of affairs. The 
bitter truth is that the Chinese feel 
that they have been treated with 
“preposterous contempt” and their 
“resentment is very bitter.” They 
“are getting the impression that 
their allies are wholly selfish and in- 
sincere and that both Churchill and 
Roosevelt show no comprehension 
of the nature of Pacific problems”; 
the Chinese “are, moreover, uncer- 
tain of what their Allies are fight- 
ing for.” 

Obviously there isn’t too much 
Confucius in those blunt sentences, 
nor is there any sign of Oriental 
fatalism in Dr. Lin’s recommenda- 
tion that “China must shed her good 
manners and give somebody a black 
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eye before she can be understood.” 
“While the smug Allied statesmen 
still allow themselves to think that 
the Chinese government and people 
are looking up to them worshipfully 
like a puppy that has been thrown 
a piece of dry bone and is willing 
to stand up on its hind legs and en- 
tertain the company, some Chinese 
must tell them the bitter truth.” 

It is childish to say because of 
such a passage that Dr. Lin “insults 
and disparages the allies” of China. 
The question is, does he accurately 

present the Chinese 
mind? Is what he 
says true? If it is 
true it doesn’t mat- 
ter much whether 
it is “out of perspective.” If it is 
true it is enormously important 
for us to know it. It can bode 
no good to ignore the mind of 450 
million Asiatic people. Add to the 
Chinese the Indians and say it can 
bode no good if we fail to under- 
stand the mental reactions of 800 
million people to what we Western- 
ers say we are trying te do with the 
world—our world and their world. 

Having the advantage of ac- 
quaintance with a Chinese quite as 
well informed and more highly 
placed than Lin Yutang, I have 
learned that he considers Dr. Lin’s 
description of the Chinese mind in 
the matter of our alliance to be quite 
correct.. It may well be, there- 
fore, that this indig- 
nant truth-telling 
Chinese has done the 
Western World more 
good with that pas- 
sage in Between Tears and Laughter 
than in any other book he has 
written. But, of course, if we are 
to get the good out of it we must 
do something about it. Something 
more than getting “mad,” or ask- 


Once 
Again in 
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ing what has happened to the 
Oriental calm and the smooth ur- 
banity of the author of My Country 
and My People. 


SEE in the book advertisements 
day after day such expressions 
as “indispensable,” “required read- 
ing,” “epoch-making” and similar 
extravagant blurbs, so I hesitate to 
use one myself. I hope I don’t need 
to. If we Americans fix our gaze 
on Europe so fast 
that we forget to 
take a look at Asia 
we may be commit- 
ting an irreparable mistake. As a 
means of getting us to turn with 
surprise and shock to our own War 
No. 1, the war that will not be over 
when Badoglio and von Brauchitsch 
capitulate, I consider Between 
Tears and Laughter a capital piece 
of work. 


Our War 
Is in Asia 


NE word in conclusion. I am 
only too keenly aware that be- 
cause of some sentences I have writ- 
ten or quoted above, I shall once 
more be labeled “anti-English.” I 
repudiate the designation in ad- 


vance. I am neither pro- nor anti- 
English. I am pro-truth and anti- 
lie. I also agree with Dr. Lin Yu- 
tang that there should be a Fifth 
Freedom, freedom from humbug. 
If any Englishman 
feels the urge to hurl 
an epithet at me be- 
cause of what I have 
borrowed from Dr. Lin, I suggest 
that he skip the epithet and devote 
himself to these questions. 

Did Mr. Churchill reply to Mr. 
McGovern in Commons that it was 
insulting to ask if Britain intends 
to give up its occupied territories 
at the end of the war? 

Is this statement quoted by Dr. 


No More 
Epithets 
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Lin from John T. Whitaker’s We 
Cannot Escape History accurate? 
“A group in the cabinet decided 
to flush Churchill’s hand. Mr. 
Amery had finished his sugges- 
tion that we should promise India 
dominion status at a fixed period 
after the defeat of Hitler. Other 
members of the government were 
prepared to support his initiative. 
Before they could speak, Mr. 
Churchill let out a roar like a 
wounded lion. The room was 
cleared .. . swiftly. ... The sub- 
ject has not been raised again.” 

Did Mr. Churchill say in Decem- 
ber, 1931, “I did not contemplate 
India having the same constitution- 
al rights and system as Canada in 
any period which we can foresee”? 
Does that stand in spite of all seem- 
ing modifications of policy since 
1931? 

Unless these questions are an- 


swered, Dr. Lin Yutang and any 
other advocate of honesty in the po- 
litical and diplomatic world may 
well consider the flinging of epithets 
as so much dust in the air. 


S always there is one more word 
after the one more word. If any 

one asks if there is an ulterior mo- 
tive behind my demand that justice 
be done to China, I shall answer 
“Yes, undeniably so.” I look upon 
China as the land where in the 
future the Gospel will have the 
best chance of peaceful conquest. I 
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dread the probability that when 
our missionaries would resume full 
activity in China, the Chinese may 
say “We don’t trust 
you. You Western- 
ers preach one Gos- 
pel and live another. 
You double-crossed 
China. We don’t want you.” 

But I am scarcely if at all less 
concerned about justice being done 
to India, though India has been 
from the point of view of the mis- 
sions a well-nigh hopeless proposi- 
tion. Whether or not India is to be 
Christianized, India is entitled to 
justice and truth at the hands of 
the West. 


A Look 
Ahead 
for China 


N these columns I have on previ- 

ous occasions indicated for Po- 
land and Lithuania and Latvia and 
Esthonia and Czecho-Slovakia and 
Jugo-Slavia an interest similar to 
that which I now show for China 
and India. That fact should be 
enough to exculpate me from the 
crime of being anti-English. I am 
not even anti-Churchill, but anti- 
fake, anti- bluff, anti- mendacity. 
And I am in this instance pro-Lin 
Yutang. The good doctor is getting 
his baptism of vituperation. Let 
him not worry. It is old stuff for 
anyone who tells the truth. Truth 
is booted around in war time and 
those who cling to it are booted 
around with it. It’s all in the 
game. 





THE WHY’S OF WAR‘ 
By A. R. BANDINI 


ie the Christian conception a be- 
lief in God includes belief in His 
Providence, that is, in His benev- 
olent care for mankind; a merely 
deistic position might tolerate an 
absentee God. Thus, according to 
Lucretius, the gods 


“walk above the pillars of the 
heavens 

and bother not about our 
affairs.” 


But a Christian believes in divine 
Providence and in the “sustaining” 
power of God the Creator and Pre- 
server of the world. God’s Provi- 


dence involves not only His design 
for the whole universe but the to- 
tality of man’s history on earth. 
God’s Providence shapes the general 
course of history; it prevents man 
from going too far along the wrong 
road and brings good even out of 


that which men call evil. On the 
whole, man’s destiny on earth is 
ascensional, though with many set- 
backs and detours. In this we see 
the hand of God because man, left 
to himself, would fall from abyss 
into abyss. Ruins of empires, col- 
lapse of civilizations, under God’s 
guidance, do not spell total failure: 
they clear the way for a constantly 
higher form of civilized life. 
Coming to particulars, there is 
an “economy” of divine Providence 


1 Eprron’s Nore: Readers of Tae Carnoxic 
Worrp will find in the following article a 
point of view that differs from that expressed 
in the Editorial, “The Mystical Meaning of 
War” (December, 1942). The Editor is happy, 
however, to present Father Bandini’s valuable 
contribution on this mooted question. 


through which individual happen- 
ings in the physical world and inci- 
dents in the life of individual men 
or of individual nations are corre- 
lated with the general plan of human 
history and of creation as a whole. 

These principles are clear enough; 
the difficulties begin when we try 
to unravel in the course of mundane 
happenings what is the part played 
by the forces of nature ir. their own 
progression from cause to effect, 
the part of man’s free-will and the 
part of the always concurrent Prov- 
idence of God. 

Usually the “ways of God” are 
inconspicuous or inscrutable though 
they often become apparent at the 
denouement of a given situation. 
However, when we are concerned 
with the philosophical explanation 
of an event or a cycle of events, if 
the secondary causes are sufficient 
explanation there is no need to 
search any further. In other words, 
when a natural explanation is avail- 
able it becomes merely intellectual 
curiosity to search for a mystical 
or supernatural explanation. Yet 
it is part of Christian piety and of 
human wisdom to realize, while ac- 
cepting the natural explanation as 
sufficient, that in everything there 
are supernatural overtones, that the 
providence of God is like an un- 
noticeable undercurrent helping the 
oars of nature and of man. 

God, then, lets Nature take her 
course and has given man his head, 
as it were, but He sometimes inter- 
venes directly in human events by 
estopping what would be their reg- 
ular sequence and by re-shaping or 
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managing them in ways to us un- 
expected. Apropos of which it is 
well to keep in mind the principle 
of the “smallest means,” that is to 
say that while in rare cases God’s 
intervention is carried out in an im- 
pressive and stunning manner, espe- 
cially through its suddenness, us- 
ually the hand of God does not 
operate by violent pulls or blows. 
In the wisdom of God, far-reaching 
effects are brought about through 
apparently chance incidents and 
hardly relevant details, the “impon- 
derables” of a situation. We often 
notice in a game the vital effect of 
“the breaks” but “the breaks” not 
rarely influence the issue of world- 
shaking events. I may quote, for 


instance, the description or the in- 
terpretation of the battle of Water- 
loo by Victor Hugo, not because his 
observations are to be accepted as 
unquestionably true but because 
they indicate the possible pattern of 


events. “God won the battle of 
Waterloo,” says Hugo, and not by 
legions of angels but through the 
play of some small incidents which 
were enough to encompass Na- 
poleon’s downfall. Perhaps in the 
future it will be found that a little 
fog over Dunkirk was the beginning 
of Hitler’s downfall. 

As we have already observed, 
God’s direct intervention in human 
affairs takes occasionally the form 
of a physical miracle, ascertainable 
as any other historical fact, or of 
what we call a “miracle of grace,” 
that is a spiritual miracle such as 
the sudden change of heart in a 
man. Being in the nature of a 
strictly personal and interior experi- 
ence this second class miracle may 
be beyond historical proof, though 
often deducible from the external 
behavior of a person affected. Such 
was Paul’s experience on the road 
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to Damascus. At any rate, while 
it is permissible, sometimes praise- 
worthy, to pray for or to expect a 
miracle, they are not to be easily 
anticipated or claimed as true. Also, 
as to physical miracles, they are 
always subordinate to the achieve- 
ment of a great spiritual good. 


On the basis of the thoughts thus 
far expressed which represent, I 
believe, the common teaching of the 
Church, we may pass to the exam- 
ination, and attempted solution, of 
the problem so obtrusive today: why 
war, and especially why this par- 
ticularly tragic Global War? How 
does it fit into any acceptable frame- 
work of God’s providence? 

I feel deep respect and sympathy 
for the people who are sincerely 
troubled in heart and mind by those 
questions. Any thoughtful man 
would share that anguish, but I also 
submit that many who are inclined 
to call God to a reckoning before the 
imaginary tribunal: of Supreme 
Equity, do not come into court with 
clean hands, as required. They 
have borne rather calmly with the 
war in the filthy Chaco; they did 
not feel so terribly embarrassed in 
their thought processes on account 
of the Chinese-Japanese war; only 
when war comes close to home they 
perk up with resentful inquiries. 
Rather than a philosophical or re- 
ligious discomfort their case seems 
to be one of selfishness and fear. 
We might also ask such people: 
what have you done either by polit- 
ical or social action, if that is in 
your province, or by prayer and 
penitence, which is in the province 
of all, to forestall or minimize this 
war? Even now there is little evi- 
dence of sackcloth and ashes, of 
vigils and fastings on the part of 
the people in general including those 
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who would throw on God the burden 
of stopping this war forthwith and 
no nonsense. 

I am prompted also to add, by 
way of a passing remark, that the 
problem “why war?” disturbing as 
it is to the thinker, has not in prac- 
tice the effect of shaking people’s 
faith in God. Perhaps that happens 
because war is such a big and ter- 
rible thing that it makes people feel 
humble and faith is nourished in 
humility. In my experience I have 
met a few persons who claimed to 
have lost their faith on account of 
some grave affliction that touched 
only them personally, but I have 
found none who ceased to believe 
in God on account of the general 
calamity of war. 

However, this is not an “argu- 
mentum ad hominem” but an en- 
deavor to a dispassionate philosoph- 
ical discussion. And so: why war? 

A publicist with a wide and de- 
voted audience has said: “War is 
wholly man’s invention.” A noted 
Catholic priest: “Not God but men 
are responsible for war; its cause 
is wholesale sin.” A French Arch- 
bishop: “God has made man a free 
agent. We must expect the natural 
consequences of our free acts.” 
These are samples of innumerable 
statements on the subject, pointing 
to some aspect of the truth but leav- 
ing out a great deal. Naturally, since 
war is a compound of human ac- 
tions, men are, in some way, respon- 
sible for it. So are men responsible 
for everything else in the field of 
human endeavor. If we wish to go 
further back, as logic compels us to 
do, and to discover what led men to 
plunge into war we may reflect with 
Hoover and Gibson in their book 
Problems of Lasting Peace on the 
seven dynamic forces which make 
for war and peace. Anyway we may 
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admit that war is man-made and 
sin-made but we must include under 
the word “sin” all the passions of 
man, some of them—in so far as 
they lead to war—distortions and 
acutizations of passions noble in 
themselves as, for instance, desire 
for national independence. Nor can 
we understand “sin” (in this con- 
nection) only as a positive violation 
of the moral code; linked with it in 
the causation of war goes a large 
proportion of folly, that is, neglect 
of obtainable knowledge and fail- 
ure to use the wisdom with which 
man is endowed. I may add to this a 
conclusion by Archbishop Spalding: 
“No power on earth can save fools 
and sinners from the consequences 
of their sins and folly; and were it 
not so there would perhaps be none 
but fools and sinners.” 

It is obvious then that, histor- 
ically speaking, man—or certain 
men who have the power to do so— 
freely choose to start wars. Also 
obvious that sin, understood in the 
sense above explained, and folly af- 
fect men’s will-to-war. This does 
not end our perplexity, but before 
we proceed any further we must 
consider other interpretations of the 
sin-cause-of-war theory—which is 
indeed rather a fact than a theory. 

Many people assert that sin is the 
cause of war not merely in the 
“natural” course of events but also 
in a “supernatural” sense because 
war is a retribution of God for the 
sins of men. Hence not the sinful- 
ness of the war-makers produces 
war but the sins of certain nations 
or of the world at large call for 
chastisement and God brings it 
about through war. A variant of 
this theory is that retribution comes 
not only for the sins of the present 
generation but also for the sins of 
our predecessors: the measure of 
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man’s iniquity is now filled and it 
spills over. 

We have then three possible views 
of the situation: First, war as the 
natural result of sinfulness (quali- 
fied as above) and usually willed by 
a few powerful men at the head of a 
nation though sometimes the rank 
and file concur or even urge: Sec- 
ond, war as supernatural retribu- 
tion for the present sins of men: 
Third, war as cumulative retribu- 
tion for past and present sins. 

No distinction has been made so 
far between a just and an unjust 
‘war; probably no distinction is nec- 
essary for our present purpose be- 
cause the three views of war here 
expressed apply equally to any sort 
of war. Only, in the case of a just 
war, the sinfulness of the first classi- 
fication would belong not to the 
war-declaring nation but to the one 
that forced that declaration. In 
their objective character, all wars 
are of course the same. 

I would say in general that the 
view of a retributional war is not 
inconsistent with the acceptance of 
it as a practical consequence of 
present sins. After all, the Judg- 
ment, the Scourge of God on the 
world may consist simply in this, 
that He allows men to fall of their 
own will into the earthly perdition 
of war. Even the Last Judgment is 
but the sanction of the fact that the 
sin-laden soul falls of its own weight 
into eternal perdition. God does 
not stop us—down to a certain point 
—and that is our punishment. 

Concerning the third view—war 
as retribution for past sins and fol- 
lies —I do not deem it acceptable 
except in a certain qualified sense; 
it does not seem legitimate to claim 
that this generation is actually re- 
ceiving now a quid-pro-quo for its 
ancestors’ sins. First of all the 
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added weight of old misdeeds is un- 
necessary; surely our own genera- 
tion has ample sins of its own to 
deserve the wrath of God. Virtually 
any generation could be found suffi- 
ciently guilty for that. Besides, it 
does seem that the justice of God 
could not require a group of people, 
supposedly innocent or not quite so 
guilty—in their own name—to suf- 
fer for the sins of their predecessors. 

I concede that such an idea is 
rather deeply imbedded in human 
consciousness and it seems to be 
conveyed by certain Scriptural texts. 
As for instance, in Luke xi. 50, “The 
blood of all the prophets which was 
shed from the foundation of the 
world may be required of this gen- 
eration; Yea, I say to you, it shall 
be required of this generation.” 

Against the prima-facie meaning 
of this text I would put the whole 
Chapter xviii. of Ezechiel, the one 
which starts: “What is the mean- 
ing? That you use among you this 
parable as a proverb-in the land of 
Israel saying: “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the teeth of 
the children are set on edge.’ As I 
live, saith the Lord God, this parable 
shall be no more to you a proverb 
in Israel.” 

Ezechiel then goes on expounding 
the theory of personal responsibility 
as opposed to that which we may 
call historical responsibility. 

Indeed, the explanation of some 
commentators on the text of Luke 
is rather unsatisfactory, a sort of 
hedging and haggling. “When God, 
after long waiting,” comments Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, following and 
leading others, “does determine to 
destroy a city or a nation, He seems 
to avenge upon them the sins of all 
preceding generations as though 
that generation alone suffered what 
the preceding one deserved.” Sneak- 
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ing in that “it seems” sounds, I re- 
gret to say, rather unseemly. 

With all respect for the big names 
above referred to among the com- 
mentators I would advance an ex- 
planation more logical and more 
respectful to the text. 

It is very true, in general, that 
we suffer for the sins and follies 
of the past, simply because those 
sins and follies have created the con- 
ditions leading this generation to 
similar sins and follies. The old 
sins have built the foundation, the 
social and psychological background, 
the pattern for our present sins and 
therefore the present, in a real 
enough sense, is punished for the 
past. The same thing happens on a 
small scale as on a large one. Thus 
an ill brought-up youth who is led 
to crime by the example and the 
neglect of a criminal father pays for 
his father’s crimes, though as a 
matter of fact the sentence which a 


court imposes on him is specifically 
—and justly—for his own mis- 


deeds. On the historical scene, we 
may say that the aristocrats who 
suffered in the French or the Rus- 
sian revolutions paid for the sins 
of their ancestors, simply because 
lulled into complacency, they con- 
tinued in those sins. 

Let us examine Luke’s text in 
this light. Some of the prophets had 
been honored even in their lifetime 
and the divine mission of some of 
them had been recognized after their 
death, to the extent of acknowledg- 
ing their word as the Word of God. 

Often enough, however, the 
prophets had been considered as 
disturbers of the peace in Israel; the 
sacerdotal caste and the people in- 
fected by that caste had antagonized 
and persecuted them thus creating 
a mentality adverse to the prophets, 
a mentality that could not be so 
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easily shaken off and that passed 
from generation to generation. The 
fact that earlier crimes had been ap- 
parently condoned or not so evi- 
dently punished strengthened the 
idea that such violences could be 
committed with impunity and that 
indeed whoever slew a_ prophet 
might do a thing pleasing to God. 
The urge to kill the prophets had 
entered, as it were, the blood of 
the Jews; that evil disposition led 
them to persecute and kill the 
greatest of God’s anointed. The 
blood of all the prophets from the 
foundation of the world was re- 
quired of the Jews of that particular 
generation because, spurred by the 
tradition of those old crimes, they 
themselves slew the Christ. Had 
they been able to throw off the in- 
fluence of historical precedents, 
their hard-headedness and their 
spirit of violence, had they “known 
the time of their visitation,” had 
they turned humbly to Christ cer- 
tainly the blood of the prophets 
slain through the centuries would 
not have been required of the con- 
temporaries of Christ. 

Nor do I think that the theory of 
“vicarious atonement” sometimes 
invoked in this connection, can be 
applied to the — alleged — punish- 
ment of one generation for their 
ancestors’ sins. That expression 
indicates the voluntary assuming, 
by an innocent person, of the pun- 
ishment due to another’s crime. The 
supreme example of this is, of 
course, that of Christ Himself, but 
we know that pious Christians and 
the saints especially, have offered 
themselves freely as victims to God 
for the sins of others. St. Catherine 
of Siena, for instance, often begged 
the Lord to punish her without 
stint in place of her guilty contem- 
poraries. It is conceivable that such 
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a voluntary sacrifice may be accept- 
able to God and that the saints’ self- 
inflicted penances may stay God’s 
hand poised to deliver a just blow; 
perhaps we owe it to a number of 
unknown saints who certainly must 
live in the world of today that we 
have enjoyed twenty years of peace 
and that our present trials are not 
more bitter. Anyway, this form of 
vicarious atonement, universally 
understood as vital in our spiritual 
life, is an altogether different mat- 
ter from the punishment—unsought 
and resented—of one generation or 
one group of people for the sins of 
others. 

Yet it happens, and it has hap- 
pened all along in the history of 
the world that the mnocent suffer 
if not for certainly with the guilty 
and on account of the guilty. This 
is true in war as under other cir- 
cumstances. The actual sufferers 
in war, or those who suffer more, 
are usually the people who have 
been less guilty of moral wrongs. 
The devout Breton fisherman suf- 
fers for the conceit and treachery 
of Parisian politicians; the simple 
Polish peasant suffers for the in- 
competent arrogance of the 
colonels; missionary nuns are slain, 
children are torn to pieces by bombs. 
If only the war-guilty suffered the 
consequences of war, the matter 
would be simple enough. This dif- 
ficulty is supposedly removed by 
advancing the theory of “national 
solidarity.” Now, national solidar- 
ity is an historical fact; that is, 
it actually happens that all citizens, 
irrespective of their moral status, 
share more or less in the sufferings 
entailed by a national disaster just 
as they share in the glory and the 
prosperity of their nation, but how 
can it be said that all citizens are 
involved in a mutual moral respon- 
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sibility and hence righteously in- 
volved in the punishment for a sup- 
posed national guilt? 

Thus no matter whether we say 
that God merely lets men suffer the 
consequences of their free acts, or 
whether we visualize war as the 
Scourge of God, directly willed, for 
our sins or for the accumulated sins 
of the past, the question really 
comes to this: why war, with the 
innocent suffering in it? A prob- 
lem that distressed even Abraham 
when he spoke to the Lord: “Far 
be it from thee to do this thing, 
and to slay the just with the wicked, 
and for the just to be in like case 
as the wicked . . .” (Gen. xviii. 25) 


I feel, as we come to the nub of 
the problem, that the problem itself 
has not been posited right. In 
order to explain war we must ex- 
plain much more. War is but a 
section of a much vaster problem, 
that of the existence of evil in the 
world, or, for our present purpose, 
that of the existence of cruelty and 
suffering. I do not claim that this 
is an original thought; I imagine 
many other people have reasoned 


‘in like manner; anyway, if there is 


such a school of thought, I align 
myself with it. War is massed 
cruelty and massed suffering but 
in itself only a symptom of the 
chronic state of mankind. Gibbon 
says: “The historian may content 
himself with an observation, which 
seems justified by experience that 
man has much more to fear from 
the passions of his fellow-creatures 
than from the convulsions of the 
elements. The mischievous effects 
of an earthquake, or deluge, a hur- 
ricane, or the eruption of a volcano 
bear a very inconsiderable propor- 
tion to the ordinary calamities of 
war.” 
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This assertion is disputable even 
without considering that in Gib- 
bon’s time “war was kind” perhaps, 
or at any rate kinder than it is now. 
There have been earthquakes kill- 
ing—in Japan—upward of one hun- 
dred thousand people at once; Mount 
Pelée’s eruption brought hideous 
death to thirty or forty thousand. 
But it is not only the elemental 
calamities that we have to put on 
the scales, we should add the enor- 
mous amount of suffering contin- 
uously caused by crime, disease, 
accidents and all the rest of the ills 
to which the flesh is heir. Possibly 
war is not the most prolific source 
of agony for mankind. Indeed the 
horrors of war seem to fade after 
war is over, but the sick, the 
maimed, the poor, the submerged 
are always with us. 

That question, however, is im- 
material. Philosophically speaking, 


a million starving war-refugees pre- 
sent the same problem as one starv- 
ing honest man; a hundred children 
smashed by a bomb as one child 


strangled by diphtheria. 
does not matter. 

In facing this problem of evil I 
take what might at first appear a 
materialistic or at least determi- 
nistic attitude, but I hope to re- 
move the stigma before I have done. 
Let us look at the objective situa- 
tion. All the distress in the world, 
all that we call evil includes moral 
disorder (sin), physical and mental 
disorder. The various aspects of 
evil, apart from sin, may be divided 
in three categories: as we have ex- 
cluded sin, “evil” means here only 
mental or physical pain. 

First: the evil which results from 
the operation of nature’s physical, 
biological or physiological laws, 
outside or within man’s body. That 
operation may be beyond man’s 
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control as in the cases of which we 
speak in law as “acts of God,” or 
may be set in motion innocently or 
otherwise by man’s own acts or 
man’s failure to act. In this cate- 
gory should be placed not only the 
effects of the energies of nature, in 
all fields, but also those from the 
forces or instruments developed by 
man’s discoveries and inventions 
when unwisely operated by him or 
wisely but for a greater good. 

Second: the evil caused by the 
wicked or unwise acts or omissions 
of individual man as he yields to 
the influence of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. 

Third: the evil from man’s col- 
lective acts or omissions; that is, 
from the wicked or unintelligently 
administered life of a group or of a 
commonwealth which means all 
social evils, including war. 

These categories are not hard- 
molded in separate compartments; 
they often overlap or combine. For 
instance, there is no human act—at 
least no extrinsic human act — 
which does not involve some phy- 
sical or physiological activity, an 
activity that must then, of neces- 
sity, follow the laws of operation 
in that case. 

More briefly, the matter could be 
thus stated: all that we call evil 
comes either from the necessary 
operation of nature’s laws or from 
the avoidable operation of man’s 
will. Notice, however, that as soon 
as a certain chain of events has been 
freely started by man it is immedi- 
ately caught in the gear of nature’s 
laws and moves thereafter inev- 
itably. I mean this—using a homely 
example: I am free to. shoot or not 
to shoot a gun but as soon as | 
pull the trigger—or squeeze it, as 
the sergeant instructor would ad- 
vise — the bullet’s path is certain 
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and irrevocable. In other words, 
the principle of causality constantly 
dominates our world. 

Every man or woman born into 
this world is born into this kind of 
world and is subject to all the forces, 
natural or man-made, which exist 
in it. We are taking pot-luck. The 
rain falls on the just and on the 
unjust; so does hail fall on the 
crops of the just and of the unjust. 
Would anyone dare claim that the 
man who keeps himself morally 
clean, a “good” Christian or a 
“good” savage (according to his 
lights) is therefore entitled to be 
exempt from the operation of life’s 
forces if they happen to work 
against his well-being? I think the 
“good” people themselves would be 
the first to disclaim that exemption. 

If anything that causes physical 
pain or mental anguish were 
estopped in consideration of the 


moral worth of the potential victim 
this world would lack any guaran- 
tee of orderliness; it would not be 
organized “in number, weight and 
measure” but just according to in- 


dividual cases. Every incident 
would be a “judgment of God” and 
a miracle. By definition, a miracle 
is something unusual and while we 
have a right to pray for a miracle 
in no matter what circumstances, 
we certainly cannot expect the world 
to be run by miracles, except by 
the supreme miracle of God’s Provi- 
dence. 

We live then in a world which 
like any organism must function 
according to inherent laws, but we 
live also in a world of freedom in 
the sense that a man is free to set 
in motion the law-bound forces of 
nature even if their operation re- 
sults in harm to himself, or to oth- 
ers in his environment,: or to the 
race itself. A modern philosopher 
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who follows in the clear tradition 
of St. Thomas, puts the matter 
thus: “The physical order requires 
its laws to be constant. But such 
laws would not be constant if every 
single. crime were to be immediate- 
ly punished and a reward given for 
every virtuous act. Rightful and 
wrong acts depend from human 
will and since this is continuously 
variable it would be necessary to 
change continuously the order of 
things so that the proper sanction 
could be applied to single acts.” 

The question of abstract justice, 
in so far as it means the receiving 
of one’s just deserts, does not come 
in when we consider—under a tem- 
poral aspect—the prosperity of the 
wicked or the sufferings of the 
righteous; all of us, in whatever 
moral class, are subject in our 
physical existence to the laws gov- 
erning human existence on earth. 
Of course, as Christians, we believe 
that Justice will finally and de- 
cisively assert itself through after- 
life sanctions no matter if its course 
has been delayed on earth. 

In the ordinary vicissitudes of 
life, in the spreading of an infec- 
tion, in an automobile collision, in 
a flood or an earthquake we do not 
expect that immunity will be grant- 
ed on account of moral considera- 
tions. Were it not so we would 
have no reliable data of experience, 
no science could be developed, no 
progress achieved in the art of liv- 
ing. We must be able to determine 
what happens in the constant se- 
quence of cause-and-effect; if the 
deviations from it were so frequent 
that it would be necessary to keep 
the righteous from harm our objec- 
tive knowledge of things would be 
in a continuous state of uncertainty. 
There is no way, even for God’s 
Providence, to keep the righteous 
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from occasional harm except by 
throwing the whole world into per- 
manent disruption and unpredicta- 
bility—and that, of course, would 
negate Providence itself. 

The horrors of war, even the un- 
speakable inhumanities of a mod- 
ern war—whether more appalling 
because of their concentration in 
time and space or whether actually 
greater than the sum of ordinary 
peace-time human miseries — must 
be appraised by a philosopher as 
brought about according to the 
“order of things,” an order which 
must be maintained if we are going 
to have a cosmos and not a chaos. 
Certain men or certain nations in 
their ambitious folly—or for what- 
ever reasons—decide to plunge 
themselves and others into war. 
After that decision has been made, 
the development of it is as inevita- 
ble and as indiscriminately danger- 
ous as the rolling of an avalanche 
started by a mad or inexperienced 
mountain climber. 

Conceding all this, we might still 
ask: but why such a kind of world 
and such a kind of earth-dweller as 
man is, who is exposed to and may 
bring upon himself so much mis- 
ery? Why not an altogether pain- 
less world? The question is rather 
useless; to delve into it, even brief- 
ly, would require many pages. 
Even according to our limited lights 
we can discover the reasonableness 
of God’s creation; it is sufficient to 
say here that, believing in God, we 
must believe in the wisdom and in 
the fairness of our world. 

For these reasons we “accept the 
universe,” a thing which as Carlyle 
retorted, we had better do, anyway. 
But in realizing this necessity and 
in admitting our subjection to the 
“order of things” or to the work- 
ing of “secondary” causes, aren’t 
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we reading the Providence of God 
out of the management of the 
world? Let us,\remember what was 
said at the beginning of this article 
about the Providence of God: noth- 
ing can happen except it fit into the 
ultimate plan of God for mankind 
and His creation in general; good 
purposes are worked out by the 
hand of God operating in concur- 
rence with natural forces even when 
such good purposes appear to us as 
momentarily defeated; finally a 
“special providence” may operate 
in particular events. In other 
words, the universe is law-bound 
but not so rigidly and inevitably 
that the course of its laws is inex- 
orable and may not at times be 
modified or re-shaped even to the 
extent of a miracle. Thus we pro- 
tect also that most precious com- 
fort of our faith, the belief in the 
efficacy of prayer. God’s direct in- 
tervention in human happenings— 
foreseen, of course, ab aeterno— 
may be the reward, even in our 
lifetime, of prayers, meritorious 
acts and penances undertaken for 
the sake of one’s own or for others’ 
welfare. 

And lest we seem to limit unduly 
the scope of God’s intervention in 
human affairs let us reflect that the 
free thoughts (free to aim in any 
direction) and the free will of man 
influence to an incalculable extent 
the course of mundane happenings; 
this mental field is always open to 
divine influence and does not in- 
volve derogating from or supersed- 
ing established laws as does a physi- 
cal miracle. A correlated reflec- 
tion springs from what we said con- 
cerning the theory of “the small- 
est means.” Innumerable strange 
coincidences occur in life, trifling in 
appearance yet momentous in their 
effects, which do not depend from 
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physical necessity but are brought 
about by the free thoughts and the 
free will of man. We call those 
“chance” happenings; in the physi- 
cal world the word “chance” mere- 
ly indicates our—inevitable—igno- 
rance of physical processes, in the 
mental field our ignorance of 
thought and will processes that bear 
on the case. Often enough, in the 
latter category, the truer name for 
chance is Providence. 

It is not to be wondered that 
Providence works, I dare say “pref- 
erably” works, in the mental or 
spiritual field because its impor- 
tance is supreme even in our kind 
of world and it is a field of free- 
dom. 


I do not know how much light 
I have been able to throw on the 
problem “why war?” but possibly 
after such reflections we might read 
with better understanding the fol- 
lowing wise words of our Holy 
Father. 

“Trust in God,” said Pope Pius 
in his allocution on war (June, 
1941), “means believing that noth- 
ing in this world escapes His Provi- 
dence, whether in the universal or 
the particular order; that nothing 
great or small happens which is not 
foreseen, wished or permitted, di- 
rected always by providence to His 
exalted ends which in this world 
are always inspired by love for men. 
It means believing that God can 
permit at times here below for 
some time pre-eminence of atheism 
and of impiety, the lamentable ob- 
scuring of a sense of justice, the 
violation of law, the tormenting of 
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innocent, peaceful, undefended, 
helpless men... . 

“It means -believing finally that 
the fierce intensity of the trial, like 
the triumph of evil, will endure 
even here below for a fixed time 
and no longer; that the hour of 
God will come... the hour in 
which, after having let the hurri- 
cane loose for a moment on hu- 
manity, the all-powerful hand of 
the Heavenly Father with an im- 
perceptible motion will detain it 
and disperse it and, by ways little 
known to the mind or to the hopes 
of men, justice, calm and peace will 
be restored to the nations” 

I would add, respectfully, that if 
we were doomed to repeat endless- 
ly in the future the errors and the 
sins of the past, if it were not in the 
power of man to cleanse the earth 
“given to him” by God through his 
own efforts— always seconded or 
fostered by Providence—the prob- 
lem of evil in general and of war in 
particular would be more galling. 
But God has given us sufficient in- 
telligence and the practical means 
(forsooth in a large part yet to be 
discovered, as to the physical 
realm) to emerge from the slough 
of despond. We still pray today 
“from pestilence, famine and war 
deliver us, O Lord,” those three 
scourges once of equal terror to 
men. Yet, with God’s help we have 
virtually eliminated the danger of 
plague from the earth; it would be 


no unsurmountable difficulty to. 


eliminate famine; the time will 
come when war also will be a mem- 
ory on earth. If we really want to, 
we can make this war the Last War. 


v 





COMMON SENSE AND POST-WAR PLANS 


By Paut KINIERY 


HERE are good reasons for and 

against post-war planning while 
the shooting is still going on and 
men are being blasted to bits. 
There are good reasons for and 
against a league or association of 
nations; for and against complete 
retention of national sovereignty. 
There are likewise good reasons 
why we may hope for a workable 
scheme of collective security, and 
other good reasons why we may not. 
Prescinding from all these argu- 
ments, and disregarding for the time 
being the soundness or absurdity of 
any or all of them, we may consid- 
er at least the entrance require- 
ments for a post-war league or as- 
sociation, if we have one. As a 
matter of fact, we must realize that 
the standards set for membership 
will virtually determine whether or 
not we shall have such an organ- 
ization. 

This writer, incidentally, is no 
rabid protagonist for a league or 
association of nations. He was 
neither an ardent advocate nor a 
bitter opponent of the one or- 
ganized in 1919. He does not be- 
lieve that organization alone will 
save the world. He thinks that the 
only thing, in the final analysis, 
that can save it is the development 
of an international conscience or 
the actual acceptance of Christian 
ethics, if not Christianity, by the 
influential nations of the world. 
There is no reason to hope for the 
development of such a conscience 
or the acceptance of such ethics in 
the foreseeable future. 

On the other hand, the world was 


never before such a seething cal- 
dron of hate as it is today. The 
chances for peace are much more 
remote than they were in 1899 or 
1907, when the Hague Conferences 
were held, or in 1919, when the ef- 
forts were made at Versailles to 
salvage what remained of the world. 
In the first World War we wit- 
nessed much less of that extreme 
ferocity visited on civilians, which 
has become characteristic of the 
second World War. Even at the 
very outset of this war, civilian bit- 
terness and hatred appeared. The 
writer, in discussing the war while 
in London in September, 1939, 
shortly after it began, spoke with a 
woman in charge of the fruit stand 
in Waterloo Station. This worker 
was one of the “little people,” one 
of those who will actually deter- 
mine by their voting power, the 
terms of peace. She said, “This 
will really be the last war. There 
will never be another. My husband 
was killed in the last war; my son 
will perhaps be killed in this one; 
but my grandson will never be 
killed in another one.” I answered, 
“I hope not, but why are you so 
sure that your grandson will not be 
killed when the time comes for 
that?” She responded unemotion- 
ally but emphatically, “There will 
be no Germans after this war. We 
shall win the war and then kill all 
the Germans. It is the only way.” 
That was before her son had been 
killed in Africa; before her grand- 
child had been killed in the Lon- 
don bombings. Both of those events 
have perhaps, or at least very pos- 
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sibly taken place. Her attitude, if 
she is alive, is perhaps more deter- 
mined than it was in September, 
1939, and it is matched by the wills 
of millions of others, who have suf- 
fered as she has suffered. And we 
must realize that the same degree of 
hatred toward the English exists in 
Berlin, as a result of the bombing 
of civilians, as exists in London, to- 
ward the Germans, and for the same 
very good reason. Add to this situ- 
ation the hatreds caused by the at- 
tacks on civilians in Poland, Hol- 
land, Russia, and elsewhere, and 
you have a horrible total. It is quite 
possible that the victors in Europe 
will murder the vanquished by the 
thousands, if not by the millions. 
It is quite possible that no one will 
be able to prevent this indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter, since the hatred be- 
comes more intense as the war pro- 
gresses, and there is no reason why 
the war may not last for several 
more years, according to the mili- 
tary authorities of all nations con- 
cerned. 

Accordingly, we may oppose all 
forms of association of nations and 
permit the extermination of the 
vanquished to take place. In fact, 
it is quite likely that we shall be un- 
able to prevent it. Or we may favor 
some kind of association of nations. 
To many it will not be a pleasant 
choice. On the one hand you may 
have the extermination of the los- 
ers; on the other hand you may 
have a poorly functioning asso- 
ciation, giving rise to friction, coali- 
tions, and possibly, wars. Which 
do you want? Considering, how- 
ever, that all competent historians 
are agreed that we could have 
avoided participation in several 
wars in which we played a promi- 
nent part, we may feel sure that we 
shall become involved in any fu- 
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ture wars of importance. Since, 
unlike the Swiss, we apparently 
prefer to become involved in wars, 
we may at least consider the desir- 
ability of perfecting machinery 
which may in time outlaw war, and 
thereby remove the possibility that 
we may become involved. 

If we hesitate to take a definite 
and irrevocable position against the 
possibility of any type of collective 
security, we may logically take the 
next step and consider the mini- 
mum requirements for admission to 
such a league. We may as well be 
realistic and say that virtually any 
nation with a degree of good will 
should be permitted to enter. If 
the standards are high, no nation 
will be able to meet them. If we 
exclude a large number of nations, 
we shall simply be preparing a war 
between the nations in the associa- 
tion and those outside it. Some 
people favor an association with a 
small number of members, with 
those members accepting the task of 
policing the world. “Policing the 
world” is'a phrase which is cast 
about lightly today. In addition to 
being expensive and productive of 
ill-will, it is somewhat doubtful if 
it could be done. There is no evi- 
dence that the majority of the peo- 
ple in this nation would be willing 
to sponsor such activity by our gov- 
ernment. 

We would be more realistic, 
then, if we were willing to outline a 
post-war organization which would 
aim at very low and easily reached 
objectives. In the post-war tensions 
and hatreds, we must be satisfied 
with very little success for many 
years. It will perhaps be a hun- 
dred years before the people of the 
world will be as receptive to the 
idea of living together in peace as 
they were in 1925, when many of 
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the first World War hatreds had 
been forgotten, and before serious 
plans had been made for the second 
catastrophe. We may as well realize 
that the qualifications for member- 
ship will have to be much lower 
than those demanded of prospective 
members of the League of Nations 
in 1919. Virtually every starry- 
eyed visionary discussing this topic 
forgets that people are being 
butchered in this war, and that this 
destruction, tearing at men from 
the depths of the sea and from the 
heights of the heavens, is reducing 
them to a brute-like level, and that 
little more can be demanded of 
them for many years than could be 
demanded of brutes. We must re- 
member that this war has made the 
attainment of true peace virtually 
impossible for several generations. 
It is doubtful if any agency can be 
devised which will enable the na- 


tions of today to live together with- 
out resorting to war as soon as 
means can be found to start the 
conflict. Hence, we can ask little of 


prospective members. We are fur- 
ther from living the Beatitudes than 
we have been at any time in world 
history. 

The requirements for member- 
ship must not be in conflict with 
the papal peace program, but nei- 
ther must they be expected to guar- 
antee it. The requirements for 
membership need not and in gen- 
eral must not interfere with inter- 
nal conditions in the member na- 
tions. The requirements must not 
be placed so high as to guarantee 
the reality of liberty in every mem- 
ber nation. In some of the mem- 
ber nations there will continue to 
be oppression and misery. Speak- 
ing bluntly, there will still be want 
in many of the nations, regardless 
of the Atlantic Charter. If we re- 
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frain from putting the prospective 
association into effect until there 
will be freedom from want, we shall 
postpone its operation until every 
sharecropper in the United States 
is comfortably fixed economically; 
until every untouchable in India is 
at least fairly prosperous; until the 
degrading poverty of much of South 
America will have been remedied. 
That means we shall have no asso- 
ciation for several generations, if 
not centuries. 

Speaking bluntly again, the asso- 
ciation must not be postponed until 
the five point program of Pius XII. 
is realized. Desirable though each 
one of the points enunciated by 
Pius XII. in his Christmas, 1942, 
letter is, it is nevertheless very 
doubtful when the conception of 
the state according to the Christian 
spirit, to mention one of the points, 
will be realized. For example, 
should we bar Russia from the pros- 
pective league because everything 
in the Soviet Constitution is op- 
posed to the concept of the state 
according to the Christian spirit? 
Should Russia be forced to free the 
Baltic nations and eastern Poland 
before being admitted to member- 
ship? If so, who is going to force 
her? How? With what? Should 
we wait until totalitarianism disap- 
pears from Russia? From Ger- 
many? From Italy? From Japan? 
Are these nations to be barred 
from the prospective association? 
Was it wise to bar Germany in 1919 
from the former League, even 
though she was admitted later? 
Will the nations barred from mem- 
bership not be more of a menace to 
world peace outside the association 
than they would be if they were in- 
cluded in it? Will not the stigma 
of exclusion be cleverly and effec- 
tively used by the political leaders 
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of the barred nations to instigate 
the people to armed opposition to 
the prospective league? Has any- 
body reading these lines ever heard 
of Germany and Adolf Hitler? Did 
he do that? Was it an unusual 
thing to do? Would not any politi- 
cal opportunist of the future do the 
same thing? Would such action 
be nullified by the nations in the 
association? Did the other nations 
do anything to circumvent Hitler, 
even after he had written a book 
that all might read, in which he 
laid bare his plans for universal 
ruin? Who, then, was really re- 
sponsible for Hitler? 

The entrance requirements must 
be little more than a demand that 
a nation enter with good intentions, 
with a desire to live in amity with 
other nations, and that it express at 
least an opposition to war as a 
means of settling difficulties. We 


cannot get the nations actually to 
outlaw war at this time, since few 


nations, and certainly not the 
United States, would be willing to 
sign a solemn pledge promising not 
to engage in any type of warfare, 
even of a defensive nature. I know 
of no large nation that would agree 
to scrap every instrument of war- 
fare. I have heard of no plans for 
general disarmament after this war 
is over. Partial disarmament 
proved a failure after the last war. 
When the victors broke the spirit 
of the Versailles Treaty by their 
unwillingness to disarm, after dis- 
arming Germany, the stage was pre- 
pared for Hitler, or someone like 
him. But with the world as it is, 
we cannot now demand complete 
disarmament, We cannot demand 
a sincere disavowal of war in any 
and all forms. We can demand only 
the low requirements which would 
be expected of any association made 
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up of individuals distrusting and 
hating one another, but willing for 
the time being to refrain from 
fighting, largely due to lack of 
weapons. 

It will be in the years after the 
association begins to operate that 
the work must we done. The origi- 
nal requirements mean little; the 
direction in which the association 
moves means everything. If it 
moves in the right direction, wars 
will be recognized as scourges of 
mankind in the same sense that 
plagues are so recognized, and sin- 
cere efforts at co-operation will in 
time make war impossible. The 
importance of the individual man 
will in time be recognized, as the 
state realizes that it is not in dan- 
ger of extinction, and therefore will 
not demand complete abnegation 
upon the part of its citizens. When 
the dignity of the individual is 
recognized, the sanctity of the fam- 
ily bond will be accepted; proper 
respect will be given to labor in 
all its forms; communities will 
function on norms acceptable to 
advocates of natural and divine 
law, and the state will be recog- 
nized simply as an agency intended 
to enable man more easily to dis- 
charge the duties expected of him 
by his Creator. Right order will 
eventually prevail and the papal 
program will be realized, but this 
development can come only slow- 
ly and haltingly, and only if we are 
willing to accept now the barest . 
minimum in regard to decency and 
good order in international rela- 
tions. Otherwise, no action at all 
will be taken. 

This nation has apparently shown 
a dislike for complete isolation. If 
it does not want that, it should be 
willing to co-operate with the rest 
of the world. This co-operation 
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will eventually bring about, we 
hope, the development of an inter- 
national conscience, and eventually, 
the acceptance of Christian ethics, 
if not Christianity proper. That we 
hold, will also eventually come, but 
perhaps in the very distant future. 
At present the average American has 
not even a local conscience; he is 
not really interested in an unselfish 
way in his own community. Like- 
wise, not even half this nation is 
even nominally Christian. Hence, 
we cannot hypocritically force an 
international conscience, an _ aitti- 
tude of mind which causes an in- 
dividual to be really concerned 
with world welfare, on the rest of 
the world. Neither can we force 
Christian ethics on Russia, since 
such ethics are not generally ac- 
cepted in that country, to say noth- 
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ing of many other nations. The 
former League of Nations, since we 
may as well consider it a thing of 
the past, was based to a very 
marked degree on hypocrisy. This 
one must not be so based, or it will 
suffer the same fate. Unless we 
adopt a Pharasaical attitude, or un- 
less we wish to see suicidal chaos 
destroy what little may be left of 
world culture and religion after this 
war is over, we may at least be will- 
ing to consider placing the mini- 
mum entrance requirements very 
low. Unless we are willing to start 
with very little, we shall perhaps 
eventually get nothing. We must 
remember that we are still in the 
Stone Age of international rela- 
tionships. We can, of course, go 
higher. We can also go much 
lower. 


RACHEL, 1943 


By JoHN L. MADDEN 


oo lady, by an earthen road 
That goes from Surrey to God knows where, 
Mute and bent with an alien load, 
Heedless of urgent miles that lie out there, 
Tell them of this strange, sad weight 
That makes you pause like tearful Niobe 
And, speechless, turn away too late 
Those misty eyes lest we should see. 
Come, deliver up the leaden woe 
That two worn, parchment hands hold fast. 
Show them where he said, “Be brave, you know.” 
Show them his best letter and the last, 
That they might know how hard it is 
To bear, bury and then try to see 
Through tears like Rachel’s and eyes like his 
A land where Peace knows immortality. 
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By Lors MATTOXxX MILLER 


ELLOW fever, curse of the New 
World from immemorial times, 
was as great a mystery, as terrible 
a killer, in the year 1900 as it had 
been centuries before when the ear- 
ly Spaniards fell victims to “el 
vomito negro.” Dread of yellow- 
jack impeded the development of 
the American tropics. Nor were 
cooler regions immune; cities as 
far north as Quebec and as far 
south as Montevideo had known the 
horrors and panic of epidemics. 
And in the summer of that year, 
Havana was in the throes of the 
worst outbreak in twenty years. 
One day men were healthy, strong 
and active, the next day were burn- 
ing with fever, yellowing, wracked 
with pain. Then came the dreadful 
nausea and vomiting of black 
blood. Death took heavy toll, while 
the doctors looked on, helpless. 
Brilliant doctors, too. In June, 
1900, the U. S. Army had sent Major 
Walter Reed to Havana at the head 
of a special board under orders to 
investigate the cause of yellow 
fever, and if it could be discovered, 
stamp it out. Inspired by the tire- 
less energy of Major Reed, the 
board pushed its investigations in 
every direction that looked prom- 
ising. It discovered that clothing, 
bedding and the like did not carry 
the disease, which demolished a 
theory imbedded in many medical 
textbooks. An Italian scientist had 
published the claim that he had 
found the germ of yellow fever. 
The board could find no trace of 
such a germ in the bodies of the 
sick or the dead in Havana. After 


weeks and months of frustration, 
the board, out of a sense of despe- 
rate duty to leave no stone un- 
turned, went to see an old Cuban 
doctor who didn’t have much of a 
practice, and spent most of his 
time fussing in a little shack in his 
backyard—an old fellow with white 
mutton-chop whiskers and a bad 
stammer. He was a kind of laugh- 
ing stock among scientific men. He 
had, it seemed, a theory. 

And so it was that on August 1, 
1900, the kindly old physician re- 
ceived the dashing and distin- 
guished Major Reed and his asso- 
ciates with grave courtesy, and 
handed Reed a plain little porce- 
lain soap dish. 

He pointed to the tiny mess of 
rubbery black specks that lay on the 
bottom of the dish. 

“These are the eggs of the com- 
mon mosquito,” said Dr. Carlos 
Finlay. “Put water in the dish and 
hatch the mosquitoes. Let them 
bite yellow fever patients, and then 
a little later bite others who are 
well and strong. That will be the 
end of your yellow fever mystery.” 

Doubt was plain on the faces of 
the Army medical men, but that 
did not disturb Dr. Finlay. He was 
used to that; he had been ridiculed 
for almost nineteen years. At last, 
the theory which had been hooted 
down when he publisned it in 1881 
would be tested on a scale and with 
a thoroughness impossible to a pri- 
vate investigator. Dr. Finlay had 
no doubt of the result. 

The outcome, of course, is his- 
tory. Within two months, Major 
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Reed’s daring experiments had 
proved Finlay right. Within five 
months, Finlay’s recommendations 
for mosquito control had stamped 
out yellow fever in Havana. And 
thus was set the pattern for the 
work which ever since has rid the 
Americas of the deadly peril. 

Applause for the conquest of yel- 
low jack surged round the world. 
The names of Walter Reed, William 
Gorgas and Jesse Lazear were en- 
shrined in glory which they well 
deserve. But Dr. Carlos Finlay was 
left shamefully unrecognized — the 
Americas’ forgotten Pasteur. 

Carlos Finlay’s father, Dr. Edward 
Finlay, was a young Englishman, 
studying medicine in Paris in 1826, 
when he and his brother decided to 
enlist under Simon Bolivar to fight 
for the liberation of Venezuela. 
Their ship was wrecked off the Brit- 
ish West Indies and they were 
landed eventually at Trinidad. 

In Port of Spain, Dr. Edward 
Finlay settled down, practiced 
medicine, met and married a beau- 
tiful young French woman, Eliza 
de Barres, and a few years later 
moved his family to Cuba. At 
Puerto Principe (now Camaguey), 
Carlos, a second son, was born in 
1833. 

Young Finlay enjoyed a healthy, 
outdoors boyhood on his father’s 
coffee plantation near Alquizar but 
in his adolescence, a series of ill- 
nesses changed the whole shape of 
his life. While in school in France 
a severe nerve disorder which left 
him with a speech impediment 
caused him to be shipped home. 
Again, in 1851, while studying at 
Mentz on the Rhine, he suffered an 
attack of typhoid. The family 
abandoned plans for completing his 
medical education in Europe. When 
he had fully recovered, they sent 
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Carlos to the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege in Philadelphia, where he 
studied under the great physician 
and teacher, Dr. John Kearsley 
Mitchell, and his equally great son, 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. From them 
he learned the philosophy of re- 
search — dogged, tireless, scientific 
fact-finding. 

After receiving his medical de- 
gree in 1855, Carlos Finlay prac- 
ticed in Havana, studied in Lima 
and Paris, and married Adela 
Shine, a lovely, poetic, deeply re- 
ligious Irish girl from Port of Spain. 
In 1865, encouraged by Adela who 
was willing to bear the comparative 
poverty of a research scientist’s 
wife, he settled down in Havana to 
begin his real work: medical re- 
search. He continued some medi- 
cal practice in order to make a mod- 
est living. 

There were plenty of pressing 
health problems in Havana at the 
time to challenge his talents: chol- 
era and typhoid, which he quickly 
traced to polluted drinking water; 
infantile tetanus, which he stopped 
by warning against the practice of 
putting cobwebs on the navels of 
newborn children; glanders, which 
he wiped out by inducing people to 
stable their horses and cows out- 
side their living quarters. But the 
greatest by far was the persistent 
and inexplicable killer, yellow 
fever. 

Sweeping aside all the prevalent 
contradictions and _ superstitions, 
Carlos Finlay made a fresh start. 
He noted that the disease seemed to 
center in the lowlands and sea- 
ports. It was most prevalent in 
the ports of Cuba, Mexico, and 
Brazil, which were never entirely 
free from it. This might be a clue. 
Still, occasionally there were severe 
outbreaks in cities far north and 
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south of the tropical zone. New 
York had suffered 23 severe epi- 
demics, and Philadelphia 25. The 
death rate averaged 50 per cent 
among people who contracted the 
disease, and an epidemic in Rio de 
Janeiro had produced the ghastly 
death rate of 94 per cent. 

As early as 1879, the United 
States government sent the first 
yellow fever commission to Havana 
and Dr. Carlos Finlay was appoint- 
ed by the Spanish Governor Gen- 
eral to co-operate. The commis- 
sion traveled the usual blind alleys, 
produced an elaborate and confus- 
ing report, and left Havana with the 
problem pretty much where it had 
been. But in departing, the doc- 
ters left with Dr. Finlay a collec- 
tion of photomicrographs of blood 
specimens taken from yellow fever 
victims. These proved to be the 
turning point in Finlay’s tireless 
work. 

Poring over the photomicro- 
graphs, Dr. Finlay arrived at the 
conclusion that yellow fever might 
be transmitted by inoculation—by 
withdrawing infection from _ the 
veins of a victim and injecting it in 
the veins of another person. But 
what agency would do this fre- 
quently and naturally, without hu- 
man guidance? What instrument 
would be delicate enough to do it 
and still escape the notice of vic- 
tims and medical men alike? 

This, as his notebooks show, was 
the point at which Finlay’s suspi- 
cion lighted on the mosquito. Cer- 
tainly it traveled from person to 
person, certainly its stinging pro- 
boscis was more delicate than any 
man-made hypodermic needle, cer- 
tainly nobody paid much attention 
to a mosquito bite. The mosquito 
thus met the requirements — but 
was it guilty? 


Dr. Finlay built a laboratory in 
his backyard. There he caught and 
classified mosquitoes, cut them up 
and studied them under his micro- 
scope, investigated their breeding 
habits and life cycles. At last, he 
narrowed the search down to the 
common house mosquito, and by 
careful observation and deductive 
reasoning, he built up a mountain of 
circumstantial evidence against it. 

Studying past epidemics, he 
found that the disease was rampant 
in Havana when the temperature 
ranged between 78 and 86 degrees 
—the temperature at which the 
mosquitoes were most numerous. 
Epidemics in New Orleans and Rio 
de Janeiro had ceased mysterious- 
ly when the thermometer fell below 
64 degrees—a temperature at 
which, Finlay was able to show, the 
mosquito is benumbed and ren- 
dered harmless. Yellow fever was 
rare or entirely unknown at alti- 
tudes above 4,000 feet. At such 
heights, he noted; the mosquito 
either does not exist or, if it does, 
“is for a while deprived of its power 
of flying and stinging.” 

In his journal, Carlos Finlay 
wrote: “I was led to the conclusion 
that yellow fever could be stamped 
out of a locality either by suppress- 
ing the Culex mosquito or by pre- 
venting the approach of non-im- 
munes to the said locality until the 
last of the infected insects had 
died.” 

Dr. Finlay announced his theory 
before the Washington Interna- . 
tional Sanitary Conference on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1881. It was an historic 
occasion: the first time the mos- 
quito had ever been cited as a fac- 
tor in the spread of disease. For 
while Sir Patrick Manson had been 
hard at work on his theory of the 
mosquito-transmission of other, 
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unrelated, diseases since 1878, he 
did not publish his findings until 
six months after Carlos Finlay’s 
announcement. 

The theory caused a sensation, 
then quickly became the laughing 
stock of the scientific world. Car- 
los Finlay was called the “mosquito 
doctor,” “a crackpot.” He returned 
to Cuba, saddened but undaunted, 
and went on with his work. 

With the aid of one loyal disciple, 
Dr. Claudio Delgado, and a few 
Jesuits, he spent the next nineteen 
years doggedly pushing forward his 
investigation, piling up new evi- 
dence. 

He not only learned more about 
mosquitoes than any other man 
alive, but he mapped out plans for 
exterminating the pests from large 
areas. Knowing that victims fe- 


covered from yellow fever are com- 
pletely immune, he began a search 
for some artificial means of pro- 


viding immunity. He perfected a 
method for drawing a serum from 
induced blisters of patients and in- 
jecting it into the veins of non- 
immune persons. During 1893 he 
thus inoculated thirteen Spanish 
soldiers attached to the Havana 
garrison; and although yellow fever 
later broke out many times in the 
regiment, none of the thirteen sol- 
diers had contracted the disease by 
1895. Then the Cuban revolution 
closed down the military hospitals 
and Carlos Finlay’s experiments in 
immunization came to an inconclu- 
sive end. 

The Spanish-American War spot- 
lighted the horrors of yellow fever 
in Havana. American soldiers suc- 
cumbed to it like flies. In General 
Leonard Woods’ headquarters, the 
men kept sulphur candles burning 
on their desks, but the flickering 
flames and acrid fumes were in 
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vain. In the officers’ mess, glasses 
were raised to the grim toast: 
“Here’s to those who have gone; 
here’s to the next to go.” 

That was when the U. S. Army 
rushed the Yellow Fever Board to 
Havana—Walter Reed, and his as- 
sociates, Drs. James Carroll, Ari- 
stides Agramonte, and Jesse Lazear. 

After almost twenty years, Car- 
los Finlay’s theory was to be put to 
a test such as he had never been 
able to make. Mosquitoes that had 
drunk their fill of the blood of yel- 
low fever patients would be permit- 
ted to bite healthy volunteers who 
were willing to gamble against a 
possibly fatal dose of the disease! 

Seven American soldiers, includ- 
ing Dr. Jesse Lazear, and an eighth 
volunteer, a Dr. Pinto, submitted to 
the heroic test: presumably infect- 
ed mosquitoes sucked blood from 
their veins. Days passed, but the 
eight men remained well. 

Only Dr. Lazear insisted that the 
search go on. He had wholesome 
respect for mosquitoes, having pre- 
viously worked on malaria. Dr. 
Carroll scoffed at the whole idea, 
and insisted that he be inoculated. 
Within a few days he came down 
with an attack of the disease and 
nearly died. Six days later one of 
the soldiers collapsed with yellow 
fever. One day in his laboratory a 
stray mosquito alighted on Dr. 
Lazear’s hand. He started to brush 
it away. Something made him 
pause. The mosquito plunged its 
stinger into his flesh. On Septem- 
ber 5, 1900, Dr. Lazear died in Las 
Animas, a victim of yellow fever. 

Reed returned from Washington 
and whipped the research forward 
with greater fury. How was it that 
of nine men bitten by infected mos- 
quitoes seven had remained well 
and two had contracted the dis- 
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ease? What had enabled Lazear to 
escape infection the first time, and 
then succumb on that second 
chance encounter with the insect? 

In the pocket of Jesse Lazear’s 
old service blouse, Reed found the 
answer to his questions: a sheaf of 
cryptic notes which the brave doc- 
tor had set down as the work pro- 
gressed. For one thing, 
showed that Jesse Lazear had sub- 
mitted himself to repeated inocula- 
tions, chancing disease and even 
death in order to get nearer to the 
answer. More. important, he had 
kept a meticulous record which 
showed the dates and hours when 
his mosquitoes had fed upon yellow 
fever victims, when they had bit- 
ten those volunteers who remained 
well, when they had bitten those 
who later came down with the dis- 
ease. 


There was the answer! By care- 


fully timing each step in the experi- 


ments, Lazear had made it clear 
that: (1) the mosquito could be- 
come infected only if it fed upon a 
patient within the first three or four 
days of his fever; and (2) the mos- 
quito could transmit yellow fever 
to the next victim only after the in- 
fection had incubated in its body 
or stinger for another seven to ten 
days! 

Thereupon the brilliant experi- 
ments, climax of the long battle 
against yellow fever, were con- 
ceived. Camp Lazear, named for 
the project’s first martyr, was set 
up on the outskirts of Havana. 

In a clean and well-ventilated 
building a partition of fine screen- 
ing went down the middle of a 
room. Into one side the doctors 
loosed their infected mosquitoes. 
The occupants were bitten, and 
soon developed yellow fever. The 
men on the other side of the screen 


they _ 


breathing the same air but pro- 
tected from mosquitoes, remained 
well. 

Soon the doctors were producing 
experimental yellow fever at will. 
Each trial produced irrefutable evi- 
dence that Carlos Finlay had been 
right all along. Yellow fever was 
transmitted from person to person 
by the bite of the mosquito alone! 

Now the sanitation program out- 
lined by Carlos Finlay was rigidly 
enforced in Havana. For the first 
time in centuries, Cuba was rid of 
this species of mosquito —and of 
yellow fever. Finlay became head 
of the Cuban Commission of Hy- 
giene, a member of the National 
Board of Health, and later chief 
sanitary officer of Cuba. His ideas 
were adopted by sanitation officers 
throughout the world and particu- 
larly in tropical America. The peril 
of yellow fever was expelled at last 
from its ancient strongholds. 

Finlay’s life work was finished. 
In 1909 he resigned from public 
office and retired. His health was 
failing, and the speech impediment 
had become an impossible stutter- 
ing. 

In August, 1915, after six failing 
years, Carlos Finlay died sudden- 
ly and peacefully in his Havana 
home, surrounded by his devoted 
wife, a priest, and his young doc- 
tor son, Carlos E. Finlay. 

Except for an LL.D. from Jeffer- 
son Medical College and the Legion 
of Honor from France, he was the 
forgotten man. The Fourteenth 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri-' 
tannica, for example, contains but 
one mention of Carlos Finlay, not 
even indexed under his own name, 
but buried deep in the article on 
Walter Reed. This has been called 
“one of the shortest mentions ever 
allocated to human greatness.” 
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By Mary VAUGHN 


LD Ed Applegate crouched fur- 
tively down the back stairs, 
hugging the wall and attempting to 
hide the shabby rifle between it and 
his insignificant body. If he could 
but make the kitchen door without 
disburbing Mattie there was a 
chance that the afternoon might be 
his. What matter if he must pay 
for it afterward by listening to a 
tirade. It would be well worth it to 
have had a piece of the golden Sep- 
tember day to himself. 
He was supposed to be raking the 
yard. 


said, “that yard is a disgrace. It’s 


hardly been raked all summer. It 
needs tidying up.” 
So he had obediently taken the 


rake and made a few skirmishes, 
but the feel of September was in 
the air with a haze of wood smoke 
and sleepy sunshine. It had been 
too much for him, and at the first 
notes of Morpheus emitting from 
the front porch swing where Mattie 
took her afternoon nap, he had 
slipped up to the attic and taken his 
old rifle from the chest. 

Perhaps he should have just gone 
off without risking to get the gun, 
he considered, as he tripped on the 
last step and caught it with diffi- 
culty. There wasn’t much season- 
able game at this time of year, but 
rambling field and woodside, a man 
needed some sort of companion, 
even if only a gun. It was really 
the sort of day for a man and dog 
to walk together. 

There had been a dog once, old 
Spat, a great mongrel of an animal 
for whom Mattie never cared. Paus- 


“Ed Applegate,” Mattie had. 


ing to listen by the kitchen screen, 
Ed remembered affectionately the 
trails they had marked together, he 
and Spat. Spat had appreciated 
him, and with the mongrel he had 
felt a sense of dignity that was 
lacking in the presence of humans, 
especially Mattie. 

He wondered a bit now as he 
stood there listening to assure him- 
self of the permanence of Mattie’s 
slumber, if there had been any con- 
nection between Mattie and the 
poisoned meat which had put an 
end to his rambles with Spat. But 
loyally he pushed the thought aside. 
Mattie might have ranted a good 
deal against the animal, calling him 
a big brute and a nuisance, but she 
wouldn’t be a poisoner. 

Satisfied that his spouse had not 
been awakened by his clumsiness, 
he slipped through the door and 
carefully wedged it slightly open 
with a bit of stick from his pocket 
rather than chance the sound of 
closing it. There would be flies of 
course, but Ed did not bother about 
that. The thing now was to get out 
into the clearing. 

Tucking his gun under his arm, 
he made for the highway which 
skirted their property here on the 
edge of town, and shuffled along the 
shoulder scuffing clouds of buff 
colored dust in delighted abandon- 
ment. He turned off the highway at 
the second hill and wheezed a bit 
as he reached the summit which 
squared off into a small plateau- 
piece of ground ruddy with sumac 
and reddening woodbine. Crossing 
this table-top he picked his way 
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down the drop at the opposite side. 
The slope was behind him and trees 
closed in on either side, but before 
him an open space stretched down 
to a singing creek where many a 
day he had dampened his line. This 
was his own special spot. He al- 
ways tried to come here when he 
wanted to think, and today old Ed 
Applegate had some thinking to do. 
Old Ed needed some money. 

He sat down on a stump and 
placing his rifle across his knees lit 
his pipe. At least here he could 
puff in peace, a solace which Mattie 
could not understand. 

Funny thing about Mattie he 
mused as his ear caught the drum- 
ming of partridge, there were so 
many things which she excluded 
from life. And yet he decided slow- 
ly that it wasn’t because she wanted 
to spoil the fun of living. It was 
just that she didn’t understand. It 
seemed that since their only child 
had died in infancy she had shut 
understanding out of her life. It 
was almost as if he had buried her 
along with little Tommy. From that 
day she had closed her lips to 
laughter, her mind to friendly feel- 
ings, and in place of mourning had 
assumed an air of dourness. 

All this had kept old Ed from 
telling Mattie how a few weeks be- 
fore he had come upon young Adam 
Rushlow sitting on this very stump 
here in the clearing. He had always 
admired young Adam and when the 
fellow had proposed to Rea Wider, 
Ed’s opinion of him had increased. 

Rea was a wonderful girl, much 
the same, old Ed reflected, as he 
dimly remembered Mattie had been 
before the hard lines had grooved 
about her mouth and the light had 
gone out of her eyes. In fact during 
the two years that Rea had roomed 
with the Applegates while she had 
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taught at the town high school, 
Mattie had lost something of her 
strained expression, for she too had 
liked the girl and had developed a 
sort of bitterness toward Adam 
Rushlow when it became clear that 
he was going to take her away from 
them. 

But Rea, aware of this, had put 
her arm around Mattie and kissed 
her persimmon mouth and laugh- 
ingly said, “Surely you want me to 
have some romance in my life?” 
Mattie had only sniffed in Ed’s di- 
rection as if to indicate that there 
wasn’t much romance about a man 
after thirty years. Not that this 
had discouraged Rea, for she and 
Adam were married at the end of 
the term and had gone to live in a 
furnished apartment while young 
Adam started a small print shop. 

But the print shop had failed and 
Ed had come upon Adam here in 
the clearing sitting on this very 
stump with his head in his hands. 
“We're going to have a baby,” he 
had told Ed. “And, well we’re aw- 
fully glad about it and we're going 
through with it even if it has to be 
a charity case. But hang it all I’ve 
got to figure out some way so’s it 
won’t be.” He had been silent for 
a moment and then had added al- 
most fiercely, “A man’s got a right 
to have a home and children.” 

Old Ed had nodded and patted 
him on the shoulder, attempting to 
brush the cobwebs from his mem- 
ory to recall how it had been before 
Tommy was born. In that moment 
it had seemed to old Ed that just to 
have a son was of such importance 
as to overshadow things like money 
and worry and fear, but he had not 
said as much to young Adam. In- 
stead he had only tried to figure out 
some way to help him. 

And he was trying to figure out 
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some way to help Adam now as he 
sat there with his gun across his 
knees, mulling the matter over in 
his mind, wondering where he could 
get his hands on some money. A 
partridge whirred from the brush 
and without shifting his thoughts, 
Ed lifted his rifle and fired. The 
bird dropped clear of the creek, but 
he let it lie as if expecting a phan- 
tom Spat to retrieve it for him. His 
gun came to rest again across his 
knees. 

The only stray money he could 
think of was Mattie’s egg money. 
They never touched that, his small 
pension being enough for expenses. 
Let’s see now he figured, it had been 
five years since Mattie first decided 
on the chickens there in the back of 
their place on the edge of town. 
They must have brought a goodly 
sum by now. Mattie kept the money 
in a tin box in the top of the bureau, 
banking it once a month. He had 
always thought of it as Mattie’s 
money. Still he was head of the 
house he told himself straightening 
his shoulders and if he wanted to 
draw some of it out to help Rea and 
Adam it was his right. Yet after so 
many years of yielding rights it was 
hard he found to convince himself. 
Besides it occurred to him that Mat- 
tie had probably banked the money 
in her name. But leastwise he could 
stop by the bank and see. 

Stiffly he rose to his feet, reluctant 
to leave the dreamy peace of the 
place, yet driven on by some long 
dormant sense of decision. He knew 
well enough that if he put off going 
today, he never would go at all. 

Joel Turner the cashier at the 
bank greeted him with mild sur- 
prise, for Mattie had handled the 
Applegate affairs for years, but he 
was most deferential when Ed hes- 
itantly but with a strange light of 
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purpose in his usually dull blue 
eyes asked to see the account. “Here 
it is,” he said, returning with a 
statement and passing it through 
to Ed. “The account of Edward 
and Matilde Applegate.” 

Ed breathed deeply. Then Mat- 
tie had kept a joint account. He 
looked at the figures and then 
looked again. The amount was un- 
believably large. “I'd like to draw 
out two hundred dollars,” he heard 
himself saying. Probably Adam 
wouldn’t need that much, but what 
was a couple of hundred dollars 
from an account like that. 

He would have liked to take the 
money directly to Adam, but it was 
getting late, so he tucked it inside 
his shirt and turned toward home. 
All the way he kept forming little 
speeches in which he would explain 
the matter to Mattie, knowing that 
he would never make them, that he 
would become inarticulate before 
her snapping black eyes. 

Slowly he slouched up to the 
back door. The wedge had been re- 
moved and he found Mattie vigor- 
ously swatting flies about the kit- 
chen. But to his surprise she made 
no mention of them, nor of his 
wanderings, nor of the unraked 
yard. 

Instead she only said brusquely, 
“Better get washed for supper. I’ve 
got some things to attend to after- 
ward.” 

Ed knew better than to ask what 
things just then. 

But when they were seated op- 
posite each other, Mattie vouchsafed 
some information. “Rea was here 
this afternoon. She’s going to have 
a baby.” 

“So,” Ed raised his cup noncom- 
mittally. 

“Yes, and the print shop has 
failed,” she added no comment. 
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“What are they going to do?” Ed 
asked cautiously. 

“They’re moving in here,” Mattie 
informed him briskly. “I’ve been 
thinking of branching out in this 
chicken business for a long time. 
Maybe you’d be contented to sit by 
and live on a pension for the rest 
of your days Ed Applegate, but I’m 
not. I’m going to start a real 
hatchery. I’ve been working on the 
plans for quite a spell now, but I’m 
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going to need some help and I ’low 
Adam Rushlow will be just the man. 
I never really had anything against 
him except his marrying Rea. He’ll 
do a lot better with chickens than 
printing.” 

“But the baby?” Ed questioned, 
his hand moving instinctively to his 
shirt. 

“We've got room,” Mattie an- 
swered abruptly. “Besides this 
house needs a baby, always has.” 


HE modern American ... has been taught to respect bigness, com- 

plexity, mystery in life and in business and in government. When 
the complex machinery of industrial life breaks down or fails, his 
immediate reaction is to build bigger, to complicate further. The 
pressure of the pragmatic spirit is inexorable; if you can’t see a 
thing, then it doesn’t exist; if you can’t use it practically, then it is 
valueless. It would never occur to a product of the American educa- 
tional system that the solution of his problem might lie in the oppo- 
site process, in building smaller, in a thorough understanding of the 
entire social and economic structure within which he functions... . 
We have been endeavoring to solve our home problems of unemploy- 
ment, breakdown in distribution, and economic instability by cre- 
ating in good faith enormous, impersonal government agencies which 
consolidate our ills and further complicate them. Now we propose 
to weld the world’s troubles in one great, corporative mass, a world 
state, a confederation of myriad jealousies, hopes and ambitions; yet 
we should do better did we throw away the entire paraphernalia of 
management, confess the inadequacy of good done by compulsion, | 
and thrust the responsibility upon those whose problem it is, upon 
the individuals of the human race, individually acting and informed 
by the spirit of co-operation and charity. 

—J. G. E. Hopkins, in Columbia. 





HISPANIDAD 


By MICHAEL Kenny, S.J. 


ISPANIDAD is a word of con- 

stant usage now among our 
southern neighbors, and the more 
we propagate “good neighborliness” 
the more they emphasize “Hispani- 
dad.” “Spanishness” does not 
translate it. It is a spirit, a state 
of mind, the common heritage of 
language, tradition, culture and way 
of life that came from Spain with 
conquistador and colonist, and had 
come down through ages of heroic 
struggle for Catholic and Spanish 
liberty. It carries no implication 


of political alignment, but it does 
signify an intense attachment of 
our Latin neighbors to their Span- 


ish background and a feeling of 
neighborliness for one another that 
cannot be created by economic in- 
terests. It goes back a thousand 
years beyond Columbus. 

The Celt-Iberian stock which had 
fiercely resisted Carthaginian and 
Roman rule but readily embraced 
Christianity, had adopted the Latin 
language and customs therewith, 
except the Basques of the Pyrenees 
who impregnated their ancient 
tongue with Catholic thought and 
devotion. They contributed many 
notables to Church and State, in- 
cluding Pope St. Damasus and the 
Emperor Theodosius, and their cus- 
tom to the fourth century of elect- 
ing bishops and pastors indicated 
democratic tendencies and intimate 
union between clergy and people. 
Then came Vandals and Alans and 
Suevi, and the more powerful Visi- 
gothic hordes who dominated all 
and set themselves by Byzantine 


law and Gothic force to impose 
their Arian heresy on Spain. 

Historians who trace Ireland’s 
pioneer Milesians to the Spanish 
Celts can find confirmatory ground 
in the singular assimilative powers 
that both have exercised on their 
invaders. The Celt-Iberians won 
their Gothic and other intruders to 
their own Celto-Catholic ways, and 
as the Normans grew more Irish 
than the Irish, the Visigoths became 
the proudest of Spaniards. In 586 
King Reccared with all his nobles 
renounced Arianism at the Third 
Council of Toledo and put the gov- 
ernment of the whole Peninsula 
under Catholic law. Catholicity be- 
came the bond of national union, 
and Catholic and Spanish grew 
synonymous. 

This was completed with thor- 
oughness and permanency at the 
Fourth Council of Toledo by St. 
Isidore of Seville, Doctor of the 
Church and last of the Western 
Fathers, the most learned and ver- 
satile scholar of his age and among 
the greatest statesmen of all ages. 
Of a family of saints and authors 
and Catholic builders, including 
Bishop St. Fulgentius, his brother, 
and his sister St. Florentina, Abbess 
and foundress of some forty monas- 
tic schools, Isidore mastered Greek 
and Hebrew and all classic and 
Christian lore in the Cathedral Col- 
lege founded by his elder brother 
St. Leander, first Archbishop of 
Seville. There he studied Aristotle 
in the original text, and later he ex- 
tended Aristotle’s philosophy to all 
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the Cathedral schools of Spain long 
before the Arabs discovered him 
and tampered with his teachings. 

Returning from banishment in 
Constantinople, St. Leander had, in 
concert with Pope St. Gregory the 
Great, effected the conversion of 
King Reccared and his court, and 
he established Christian classical 
education as the basis of Catholic 
government and culture. It was 
Isidore who took the direction from 
his hands and supplied the sources 
of its accomplishment not only for 
Spain but for all the great founda- 
tions of law and government in 
Europe of the Middle Ages. 

Succeeding St. Leander as Arch- 
bishop of Seville in 599, Isidore 
presided for forty years at local 
and national councils, wherein lay 
and cleric usually commingled, and 
through their agency and the supe- 
rior schools he established at all 
centers, he wisely molded the laws 
and usages of municipalities and 
provinces into a unified and uni- 
fying system of national Catholic 
democracy, that was at once racy 
of place and people and Catholic to 
the core. This he consummated at 
the Fourth National Council of To- 
ledo, in which the bishops and pro- 
curators of Spain enacted his final 
summation of civil and canon law 
and educational decrees. These 
made it obligatory on all bishops to 
establish and develop schools and 
seminaries in their Cathedral cities 
like his own in Seville, in which 
Scripture and the liberal arts and 
Greek and Hebrew, including the 
philosophy of Aristotle, were pre- 
scribed and schools of law and 
medicine commended. 

For all these studies and for 
many others, St. Isidore himself 
provided ample texts. He wrote 
histories and biographies, sacred 


and profane, and numerous Scrip- 
tural and ascetical works in defense 
and exposition of the faith, that had 
wide usage down to the Renais- 
sance and were translated into 
many European vernaculars. In 
these and especially his Book of 
Sentences, a comprehensive study 
of moral and dogmatic theology, he 
bridges the transition from St. 
Augustine to the Scholastics, and 
in Spain he created a trend of in- 
dependent thought that kept the 
Scholastic system in full vigor there 
when elsewhere it had fallen into 
decadence. But it was his Etymolo- 
gies or Origins, the first Christian 
Encyclopedia of universal knowl- 
edge, which supplied educational 
texts and sources on all subjects to 
Spain and the medieval world. 

It is a complete compilation of all 
knowledge, pagan and Christian, 
written and unwritten, of all lands 
and peoples to his day, systematized 
clearly in style and thought and 
subject into a vast treasure-house 
of twenty volumes. Besides the 
Greek and Latin and patristic class- 
ics, some of which it alone pre- 
serves, Isidore condenses and sup- 
plements all that was known or 
written of God and man, whatever 
under the sky or over it had been 
of human interest. Its various 
books were the favorite texts in the 
schools and universities of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and the entire work had 
ten printings even in the sixteenth 
century. Permeated with the spirit 
and tradition of Catholic faith and 
practice in every order of life, it 
thus exercised incalculable influ- 
ence on Christian civilization in 
those formative ages, but most per- 
haps, especially in Spain, on law 
and government and national life. 

To this St. Isidore devotes two 
books of his encyclopedia and 
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much else in his Sentences and 
other writings. Christianizing the 
Roman codes of Gaius and Ulpian 
and their Visigothic borrowings, he 
draws much from St. Augustine 
and Aristotle and St. Gregory the 
Great, but his definitions and spe- 
cific application of principles are 
his own, as is his interweaving of 
all elements into logical Catholic 
coherence. The transmission of its 
principles to the legal systems of 
the new nations formed, with the 
Faith, their common unifying 
bonds, and thus, until the Refor- 
mation’s disruption of law and re- 
ligion together, European Catholic 
unity traces directly to Isidore of 
Seville. 

The substance and often the 
text of St. Isidore’s treatises are 
embodied in the “Liber Judici- 
orum,” which, taking form in his 
day under Reccared and his Catho- 
lic successors, remained the basis 


and background of all Spanish leg- 
islation for a thousand years, and 
dominates it now. Law is the de- 
clarer, preserver and enforcer of 
Justice, and therefore is and must 
be always in accordance with rea- 


son. Distinguishing between Di- 
vine and human law, natural and 
positive, Isidore derives the writ- 
ten law from approvable custom, 
of which it is the official sanction, 
and is thus the enactment of the 
people. 

Reason must have in mind the 
lews of God, natural and revealed, 
and the requirements of salvation; 
hence human law, being in its re- 
straint of evil and protection of in- 
nocence and right, defensive and 
protective of religion, is of its na- 
ture religious, and carries religious 
obligation. And since king or 
prince takes oath to fulfill law and 
justice and holds authority on that 
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condition and the people accept him 
and swear allegiance, violation of 
the oath by king or people subject 
them to religious excommunication. 
This applies equally to bishops and 
clergy on whom the promotion of 
justice is most obligatory; and St. 
Isidore brands as faithless to 
Church and State and flock prelates 
and priests who, to curry favor 
with rulers, fail to maintain the 
people’s rights and to call their 
oppressors and unjust judges to ac- 
count. All authority comes from 
God to secure justice, and its hu- 
man instruments must be held up 
to the standard God sets. 

It was because they discharged 
this duty that the clergy, as long as 
they were free to do so, held the 
people’s love and trust and grew 
naturally one with them in the civic 
body. Both were one with the king, 
who was elective up to the Moslem 
conquests. He held supreme au- 
thority, not by his own right but 
as the chosen executor of the laws 
of God’s Justice for the common 
good, and St. Isidore anticipates 
Aquinas in declaring that the ruler 
who sets his power against the ends 
of justice is no longer king but 
tyrant. 

St. Thomas drew much else from 
the same fount, and his famous defi- 
nition of law is a masterful con- 
densation of Isidore’s. Premising 
that law, the expression and out- 
come of reason, must be manifest 
to all and binding on all including 
king and lawgiver, St. Isidore con- 
tinues: “Law must be just, reputa- 
ble, possible, according with nature 
and custom, necessary, useful, 
clear, for the advantage of all.” 
Here are all the elements of “an 
ordinance of reason for the com- 
mon good promulgated by supreme 
authority.” 
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The King’s exercise of national 
authority under the Liber Judici- 
orum was further limited by fueros 
or sanctioned customs of the nu- 
merous self-governing “communi- 
dades” of town and province, and 
also by the representative Councils 
or Cortes prescribed to be sum- 
moned in emergency. Law and 
civil procedure were disrupted dur- 


ing the seven centuries of struggle. 


against the Moors, and in the Re- 
conquest their essential democracy 
was. curtailed by Roman law in- 
fusions, extending royal power be- 
yond Isidore’s conception. Yet in 
spirit and practice his doctrines 
still vitalized law and custom and 
molded the heart of Hispandidad. 

Though the Emperor Charles V 
and his more Spanish-minded son, 
Philip II., restricted the Cortes and 
subjected the self-governing “com- 
munidades” directly to the Crown, 
their support and promotion of Isi- 
dore’s basic principles of human 
liberty in Spain and its colonies 
contrast them with the powers then 
hatching the legend of their auto- 
cratic tyranny as veritable cham- 
pions of democracy. It was in their 
universities and schools and under 
their protection that man’s inalien- 
able right to life, liberty and pur- 
suit of happiness and to govern- 
ment by consent of the governed 
was first specifically taught and 
proclaimed, centuries before Jeffer- 
son declared it. 

In 1526 Dr. Francisco Vitoria, 
O.P., lecturing to a thousand stu- 
dents in Salamanca, established in 
a series of “Readings” that all men 
are essentially equal before God and 
have a natural right to civic equal- 
ity in law and government; that 
authority reaches the ruler through 
the people, to whom God has given 
it for the common good, and it 
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must be so exercised; that all 
states, great and small, pagan and 
Christian, are equal as such and 
have equal rights upon each other, 
and, being each a member of the 
entire human kingdom, they should 
adjudicate their claims and griev- 
ances not by war but by a Supreme 
Court representative of all. Vitoria 
disproved most of the titles claimed 
for Spain’s American conquests 
and allowed only forcible rejection 
of the natural rights to travel and 
trade and peaceful Christian teach- 
ing, barbaric anarchy and preva- 
lence of cannibalism and human 
sacrifice, as justifying foreign in- 
trusion, and then for native as well 
as Spanish profit and only till the 
natives became fitted for self-gov- 
ernment. 

These and kindred democratic 
doctrines, which were soon re- 
sounding from every University in 
Spain, not only suffered no censure 
from the Crown but. both Charles 
and Philip called Vitoria into coun- 
sel to advise them on the benevo- 
lent measures they were enacting 
for the protection of the Indians 
and the establishment of the nat- 
ural rights he had indicated. 

Later in the reign of Philip II., 
Francisco Suarez, S.J., in public 
lectures and great tomes, notably 
De Lege and De Rege, enlarged and 
supplemented the democratic doc- 
trines of Vitoria. It was from the 
laws and rules formulated by both 
as preventive or regulatory of war 
that Grotius compiled his work on 
International Law, of which Vitoria 
and Suarez are now acknowledged 
the true founders. War as last re- 
sort against unjust aggression must 
be declared, wrote Suarez, by the 
supreme head when the people 
have surrendered that power to 
him, for in any state, monarchic or 
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republican, pagan or Christian, the 
governing power is in the people, 
to whom as a society God has de- 
livered it for the common good, 
with the right to delegate it to what 
persons and in what measure they 
judge best and to withdraw it and 
depose the ruler, “if he lapses into 
tyranny.” Suarez concluded: “All 
the foregoing, since it is founded 
on the natural law, is common to 
Christians and unbelievers.” Suarez 
also held that not only are all inde- 
pendent states equal as such but all 
normal adults therein have equal 
civic rights. In computing the ma- 
jority on public questions he “can 
find no basis in law or reason for 
excluding women, or men under 
twenty-five.” 

This book, which for its refuta- 
tion of his “divine right of kings,” 
James I. of England consigned to 
the hangman and had publicly 
burned with his parliament’s ap- 
proval, as had also the King and 
parliament of France, was so 
esteemed by Philip of Spain that he 
had Suarez assigned to the first 
chair in Coimbra to instruct his then 
Portuguese subjects in citizenship. 


Suarez had said that direct confer-— 


ence by God of kingly power on any 
individual had been hitherto un- 
heard of in Christendom. This was 
certainly true of Spain since the 
days of St. Isidore, whose works 
contained in germ all the doctrines 
of Vitoria and Suarez, and whom 
both, especially Suarez, were wont 
to cite in confirmation. 

Among other luminaries of 
Spain’s vigorous Scholasticism was 
Suarez’ contemporary Jesuit broth- 
er, Juan Mariana who, in extend- 
ing further the Democratic rela- 
tions desirable between king and 
people, defended in De Rege, his 
“Mirror for Kings,” the right of an 
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oppressed people, in extreme con- 
ditions, to depose and even execute 
a tyrant. The book was denounced 
and burned in England and France, 
but it had free circulation in Spain, 
whose alleged tyrant Philip II. had 
paid for its publication and to 
whose son Philip III. it was dedi- 
cated. Mariana also cited St. Isi- 
dore, and Spanish kings had no fear 
of a people who had his teachings 
of reverence for lawful rulers in 
their blood. 

Those Jesuits of the Spanish 
School and their coeval brother, St. 
Robert Bellarmine, must have been 
the torchbearers Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek happily referred to when 
recently created Doctor of Laws by 
Loyola of Los Angeles: 

“I feel greatly honored in receiv- 
ing this degree from Loyola Uni- 
versity, and more deeply in that it 
was the Jesuits who wrote against 
the tyrants of Europe. The Jesu- 
its may be said to be the torch- 
bearers of freedom and the fore- 
runners of democracy.” 

Dominicans, Franciscans and 
other missionary and teaching Or- 
ders as well as Jesuits carried His- 
panidad to Spanish America; and 
they carried it to the native tribes 
so appealingly that the vast major- 
ity today, though largely of Indian 


“blood, claim it proudly as their own. 


It is essentially a Catholic thing. 
You can see it in their Christmas 
and Easter and patronal plays and 
pageants when Indians enact with 
easy grace and naive gusto the 
pious customs of ancient Spain. 
This is one outcome of the mis- 
sionaries’ work. A far greater is 
indicated in the grand churches and 
colleges and benevolent and social 
institutions that strew the land, and 
in this they share largely with the 
kings of Spain. Charles and Philip 
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and their successors for two centu- 
ries took counsel with Vitoria and 
his like in providing for the In- 
dians, and their resulting decrees, 
consummated in the “Recopilacion 
de India,” constitute a code of laws 
and provisions based on equality 
of rights for the care and culture, 
spiritual and corporal and social of 
the natives, unparalleled by any 
other colonizing nation. Anticipat- 
ing in practice the teachings of Leo 
XIII. and Pius XI. on labor and capi- 
tal and government and going far 
beyond the “New Deal” ideals, 
these Indian codes stand as a con- 
founding refutation of the slander- 
ers of Spain and her colonizers. 

Distance and novel conditions 
made direction and administration 
and correction of abuses difficult in 
the earlier years, but as time went 
on the viceroys and governors, with 
a few over-publicized exceptions, 
faithfully executed the will of the 
King, which was wisely benevolent 
and Christian as long as Spanish 
tradition inspired it. But the Bour- 
bons and the Hapsburgs never got 
hold of nor got into the heart of 
Spain, and from the late seven- 
teenth century to the twentieth their 
almost uninterrupted line of Vol- 
tairian and Masonic ministers uti- 
lized their power to poison the 
Catholic stream of government and 
culture in Spain and in her colo- 
nies. Their suppression and ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits and the con- 
sequent abandonment of their 
flourishing missions from Paraguay 
to California and the closing of 
their numerous universities and 
schools in those regions and in 
Spain proved a most damaging 
blow to religion and culture and 
liberty. 

Yet Spanish America stood loyal 
to the King for forty years after 


the British colonies revolted, and 
Mexico first severed the tie only 
because a Masonic Cortes annulled 
her treaty with the viceroy for gov- 
ernment under a resident Spanish 
prince on the triple guarantee of 
“Religion, Independence and 
Union.” The Napoleonic invaders 
had planted grand Orient Masonry 
in Spain, and their Spanish allies 
brought it to America, but it was 
United States envoys and agents 
who effectively organized secret 
oathbound Masonic cliques to 
manipulate Spanish-American gov- 
ernments on an anti-Church and 
anti-Catholic program, with Ameri- 
can administrative support. I 
have outlined in my book, No God 
Next Door how Joel Poinsett had 
Mexico’s first ruler, the Catholic- 
minded Iturbide, replaced by a gang 
of Masonic bandits, and how our 
Administrations have kept their like 
in power ever since against the will 
and mind of her people. : 

This policy or practice obtained, 
though to less extent, in the other 
South American republics where 
Masonic intriguers kept in touch 
with their Spanish and United 
States brothers, and had always the 
support of the proselytizing agen- 
cies whose virulent activities were 
recently demonstrated in this 
magazine. But the Spanish tradi- 
tions essentially Catholic survived, 
weakened indeed in practice but 
strong in sentiment, and when 
Franco raised the banner of Cath- 
olic Spain against a Communist and 
Bolshevist republic, Hispanidad 
grew everywhere resurgent. As the 
Communist forces and followers 
murdered and mangled indiscrim- 
inately thousands of priests and 
nuns and what bishops and noted 


1New York: William J. Hirten Co., Inc. 
1935. 
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Catholics they could seize, and dese- 
crated churches and altars, thou- 
sands broke with a Masonic or “lib- 
eral” past to save their olden Spain, 
even in industrial Biscay, the only 
section of the five Basque provinces 
that had not fought fiercely with 
Franco. 


That Hispanidad sways all of 
them now appears from the follow- 
ing facts: 

On September 30, 1942, the Span- 
ish government, which is not Fas- 
cist but of the truly representative 
design of Salazar’s corporative Por- 
tugal and has made covenant with 
it to mainiain peninsular neutrality 
against whatsoever assailants, is- 
sued a decree that the educational 
traditions of Spain’s Golden Age be 
restored in all universities and 
schools and that all their courses 
and culture be Catholic in spirit 
under the direction of an approved 
chaplain who will daily offer the 
students’ Mass and conduct relig- 
ious functions. 

On March 17, 1943, the Procur- 
ators of the reconstituted Spanish 
Cortes, representing all provinces 
and orders, having sworn allegiance 
to the Chief and Regimen of the 
nation in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, assisted at 
Solemn Mass at St. Geronimo’s, 
Madrid, after which General Franco 
addressed them from the church 
steps: “Before we have been im- 
itating foreign countries; now we 
return to national inspiration. We 
do not import our plan of well- 
being, and we trust to foreign tutel- 
age no more.” 

On April 1, 1943, “The Day of 
Victory” was celebrated in military 
parades after the soldiers had at- 
tended Solemn Mass in the church 
or the open air. The Central Uni- 
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versity of Madrid opened it with 
Mass of the Holy Ghost, and the 
Minister of Education reminded 
them of the primacy of the religious 
factor in the many elements root- 
ing the projection of Spain upon 
the world; “and this,” he said, “is 
Hispanidad.” Confirming his min- 
ister’s declaration that the philos- 
ophy of Catholic thought and spirit 
must return to the University, Gen- 
eral Franco added that public policy 
must be rooted in religion and the 
norms of Spanish Catholic tradition 
must inform the entire educational 
program of New Spain. The same 
Victory Day, José Moscardo, hero 
of the Alcazar and now Captain 
General of Catalonia, assured the 
cheering people of Barcelona that 
in peace as in war “Franco will save 
Spain . . . His heart, intelligence 
and patriotism suffice to solve what- 
soever problem in whatsoever cir- 
cumstance.” 

On April 14, 1943, the Inspector 
General of Labor in announcing the 
legislation on Sunday rest said: “In 
order to unearth from our land the 
viciousness left by the past liberal 
and Marxist governments, we pro- 
mulgate the Law of Labor with the 
ambition of renewing the Catholic 
tradition of social justice that was 
shaped by our imperial legislation. 
The State shall maintain the Sun- 
day rest as a sacred condition in 
the assistance of labor, and the laws 
shall oblige that the religious fes- 
tivities imposed by tradition shall 
be respected. Sunday rest shall be 
maintained, not by the requirements 
for the recuperation of strength, of 
family life, of civilization or of cul- 
ture, but because of respect for the 
divine precepts. Moreover, the 
right of the Church to establish 
other feasts is recognized, and they 
shall be observed and kept as she 
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has decreed, just like Sundays. The 
Spanish State subscribes to the law 
of God, respects it and pays it 
homage.” 

Further realization of Moscardo’s 
prediction appears from an article 
in the latest issue of Reign of the 
Sacred Heart of Burgos, entitled, 
“The Government of Franco, Great 
Defender of Religion.” Demanding 
the attention of Masonic critics who 
present as confused and divided the 
Spanish Church and State, “which 
have -never been more closely 
united,” this authoritative mag- 
azine lists a long array of benefits 
reaped under Franco, including: 
Freedom of Public Cult and of 
bishops and clergy in all functions. 
All feasible subvention of sem- 
inaries and rectories. Judicial sup- 
pression of Masonic-Communist ac- 
tivities. Images of the Crucified in 


all schools and courts and on official 


documents. Catechetical instruc- 
tion obligatory for all, and eccle- 
siastical censures respected. Sac- 
ramental marriage and protection 
of the Christian family legally 
recognized. Divorce abolished. 
Justice harmonized by Charity in 
the care and redemption of pris- 
oners. It is to these and like pro- 
visions for the rebuilding of a 
Catholic State that the magazine 
ascribes the virulence of recent 
Leftist attacks upon Franco and 
his government. Some of our edi- 
tors might take notice. 

The reaction has revived and 
‘heightened Hispanidad. It implies 
no political ties or ambitions in 
either hemisphere, merely pride in 
a common cultural heritage by peo- 
ples who speak the same tongue 
and in their ways of Catholic and 
social life stem from the same root. 
The Spanish language both in 
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Spain and its offsprings provides a 
rich and rare inheritance. It has 
more and better heroic ballads than 
any other; it is rich in philosophy, 
history and drama, and it has this 
high distinction that its greatest 
spiritual writings are also literary 
classics. Witness St. Teresa, St. 
John of the Cross, Luis de Granada, 
Luis de Leon, Luis de la Palma, 
S.J., Blessed Juan de Avila, Alfonso 
Rodriguez, S.J., and Ven. Luis de 
Lapuente. Such dramatists as Cal- 
deron and such novelists as Cer- 
vantes picture the characters of 
their day from the Don Quixotes to 
the Sancho Panzas with such en- 
trancing realism that they still 
spell and spread Hispanidad. 

It is all worth spreading, and our 
best practice of “good neighborli- 
ness” would be to encourage Span- 
ish culture in our neighbor land 
and our own, and to repress the as- 
sailments by our nationals of its 
essential Catholic content. In this 
we can get and offer an object les- 
son in Puerto Rico. Instead of 
eradicating its language by English 
replacement and its people by birth 
prevention and economic starvation, 
as some Congressional Committee 
members recently commended, we 
should take measures to preserve 
both as a home schooling ground in 
our neighbors’ tongue and outstand- 
ing proof of the sincerity of our 
neighborly benevolence. 

A recent Collier’s article cited a 
South American’s comment, that 
friendship cannot be bought. Most 
of his educated Latin countrymen 
speak English fluently. We might 
buy even their friendship could we 
address them on their own cultural 
level in their own language. We 
should thus make an asset of His- 
panidad. 





SOME MEN I SHOULD LIKE TO HAVE KNOWN 


By JosEePpH J. REILLY 


HE persons one would like to 

have known are not necessarily 
those who sat in the seats of the 
mighty or made the headlines in 
their day. I should much rather 
have known Ruth “standing amid 
the alien corn” than the Queen of 
Sheba surrounded by courtiers; 
Job, dazed by misfortune but hold- 
ing fast to his faith in Infinite Jus- 
tice, than Solomon clothed in wis- 
dom and glory. The squat and ugly 
Socrates awakens a profounder 
curiosity in me than Plato with the 
serene face and godlike brow. Don 
John of Austria stirs my blood but 
his father, the Emperor Charles V., 


autocrat of half Europe, leaves me 


cold. I find Napoleon’s story one 
of the most fascinating in the world 
but I cannot wish to have known 
the Little Corporal. One’s inter- 
ests take incredible bypaths both in 
the present and in that past which 
lives in the imagination, and if one 
confesses them candidly he is sure 
to shock even the most indulgent 
of his friends. I am in a confes- 
sional mood and herewith cast dis- 
cretion to the winds. I should 
rather have known Margaret of 
Anjou, intrepid spouse of Henry 
VI., than any half-dozen other 
Queens of England. I should rather 
have known O’Connell than Glad- 
stone, Cleveland than Jefferson, 
Keats than Milton, Stonewall Jack- 
son than Alexander the Great, 
Thomas More than, with two ex- 
ceptions, any other saint in the cal- 
endar. 

Perhaps these preferences sound 
like mere vagaries. Perhaps they 


are. But their roots go deep and 
some of them reflect enthusiasms 
which sprang into life a shocking- 
ly long time ago and still hold their 
own. Maybe if a kind of least com- 
mon denominator were sought it 
might be discovered. I suspect it 
would. 


One day when Socrates was 
strolling through the shopping cen- 
ter of late fifth century Athens he 
met a handsome lad of sixteen with 
rosy cheeks, auburn hair, and can- 
did eyes. Halting him he asked 
with pretended innocence, “Where 
must one go to become a fine and 
good man?” The boy, confused, 
could not answer. “Then follow 
me,” said Socrates, and from that 
hour he had in Xenophon a new and 
ardent disciple who was to test the 
master’s teachings in a life of ac- 
tion. 

In the late summer of 401 B.c., 
Xenophon had a chance to gratify 
his flair for adventure. His friend 
Proxenus had been hired by the 
Persian satrap Cyrus to lead a force 
of Greek mercenaries into Meso- 
potamia and he invited Xenophon 
to accompany him as a friend and 
observer. The expedition, 10,000 
strong, set out from Sardis and 
pushed forward into the heart of 
the Persian Empire before learning 
that its purpose was to dethrone 
the King and seat Cyrus in his 
stead. The rivals met at Cunaxa, 
Cyrus perished, and the five Greek 
commanders were entrapped and 
murdered. The situation was des- 
perate. Close by was the Persian 
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army of 400,000 men, to the west a 
desert, and in the north mountains 
inhabited by wild and hostile tribes 
whose language the Greeks did not 
understand. They had neither 
guide nor food, and winter was 
coming on. 

In that dark hour Xenophon 
showed his metal. He heartened 
the men, called for the election of 
new generals, and directed the re- 
treat toward the Euxine Sea, there 
to complete after weary months one 
of the great exploits of history. In 
the Anabasis, the story of that im- 
mortal march, we see him against 
the background of grim scenes and 
thrilling incidents, the leading 
spirit of the army, winning the re- 
spect and affection of the rough 
daredevils whose hopes of survival 
were centered in him. 

For Xenophon there was further 
campaigning in Asia; a friendship 
established with Agesilaus, King of 
Sparta, who undertook war against 
Persia and welcomed Xenophon 
to his staff; banishment from 
Athens on the charge of over-friend- 
liness for Sparta; and finally re- 
tirement to an estate near Olympia, 
with meadowland and wooded hills 
and fruit and game in abundance. 

Xenophon was now barely forty- 
one but his soldiering days were 
over. He spent the next twenty 
years as a country squire, hunting, 
farming, writing, and bringing up 
his two brilliant boys to be patterns 
of Greek chivalry. He wrote on 
many subjects, among them edu- 
cation, government, history, and 
military tactics, but of special in- 
terest are the fascinating Anabasis; 
his Memoirs of Socrates in which 
he vindicated the master’s name 
and recorded his conversations with 
the fidelity of a Boswell; and a little 
book called The Economist which 
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presents his views on the manage- 
ment of a household and the du- 
ties of husband and wife. It is wise 
and charming, and as one reads of 
how graciously the mistress of the 
house is persuaded to give up rouge 
and high-heeled shoes one likes to 
think that the original of this model 
helpmate was his own wife Philesia. 

Blessings and evils came apace. 
He lost his estate near Olympia, 
but in friendly Corinth he found 
a safe retreat for the rest of his 
life. Athens revoked his exile, and 
thus—to his joy—his soldier sons 
were saved from growing up with- 
out a country. When Gryllus, one 
of them, fell at Mantinea, all Greece 
memorialized him in poems and 
epitaphs, honoring by implication 
Xenophon, the ideal father and 
mentor. Even fullness of years 
was granted him, for he lived to be 
seventy-seven. 

Though Xenophon won fame as 
philosopher, historian, and soldier, 
his real greatness lies elsewhere. It 
lies in the keenness and variety of 
his interests, his adaptability, his 
energy, and his even temper; in 
those qualities of body, mind, and 
spirit which equip a man to face 
the challenges of life with resolu- 
tion, intelligence, and honor. He 
proved that the Athenian ideal of 
balanced excellence was not just a 
dream. 


It was Rome in the year 80 B. c. 
The cold, and brutal Sulla having 
disposed of his foes had made him- 
self dictator and there was tension 


in the capital. It reached fever 
heat on the day when a young 
lawyer, engaged to defend Sextus 
Roscius from the charge of murder, 
not only exonerated his client but 
established the guilt of Chrysogo- 
nus, favorite freedman of the dic- 
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tator. In the face of such audacity 
Rome held its breath. Who was 
this young advocate who followed 
a bloody trail to Sulla’s very gate? 
Gossip answered that he was an 
“upstater” of good middle-class 
family, that he had received an un- 
usually fine education at home and 
abroad, and that, as everybody 
could see, he was on the way to a 
distinguished career. Dignity and 
force were in his bearing, and in- 
tellectual energy in his brow and 
eyes. He was in his middle twen- 
ties; his name was Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. 

Having captured public attention 
from the start, Cicero never lost it 
while he lived. He became Rome’s 
foremost lawyer, advocate, and ora- 
tor, consul in a landslide election, 
and the destroyer of a conspiracy 
headed by a wealthy Mohawk 
named Cataline, who offered a 


share-the-wealth program as a bait 


for popularity. This was the 
achievement in which Cicero took 
an almost boyish pride throughout 
his life. And well he might, for by 
saving Rome from Cataline’s braves 
and the undercover forces which 
would have moved in in their wake 
he probably held back the doom of 
the Republic for fifteen years. A 
grateful Senate named him Pater 
Patriae. 

Rome was as the breath of 
Cicero’s nostrils. He loved its sights 
and sounds, its crowds drifting 
through the Forum, the piquant 
gossip exchanged at dinner-parties, 
the small talk of the Senate cloak- 
rooms and the lobbies of the law 
courts. He professed in his unri- 
valed letters—the most perfect re- 
flection of a man and his times ever 
written—to yearn for the peace of 
his villa, but its quiet soon palled 
and, like Johnson when away from 
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London, his mind grew restive 
without the stimulus of the capital. 
He was, indeed, at home in many 
roles: in the senate-chamber, on 
the rostrum, in the courts of law 
pleading a case, in his library scrib- 
bling letters to family or friends, 
or—when the mood was on him- 
in a favorite villa whose windows 
fronted the sea, setting down high 
thoughts on friendship, the ideal 
republic, or the nature of the gods. 

He was meant for peace, for law 
and order, for tolerance, for reason 
as the arbiter of great issues, but 
Destiny willed it otherwise. 

As a man his one great love was 
his daughter Tullia; as a citizen 
and statesman, the Roman Repub- 
lic, and as the rivalry of Caesar and 
Pompey threatened its existence 
Cicero’s passionate concern was to 
preserve it. He was too sensitive, 
too much the Hamlet, to view a 
problem quite objectively, and too 
given to weighing and pondering to 
reach swift and final decisions. 
Perhaps the issues at stake between 
Caesar and Pompey were too com- 
plex for any solution but that of 
the sword. Perhaps, no matter 
what the outcome, the days of 
Cicero’s beloved Republic were 
numbered. In certain moods he 
felt so as when he wrote in bitter 
dejection, “I have mourned for my 
country longer and more deeply 
than a mother ever sorrowed for her 
only son.” 

After months of torturous inde- 
cision he threw his support to Pom- 
pey against Caesar, and when he 
deemed his fears justified and the 
victor of Pharsalus the proven foe of 
the Republic he rejoiced to see him 
destroyed. But to his dismay the 
hateful drama was re-enacted and 
a new duel replaced the old. It 
was not the canny Octavian who 
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drew Cicero’s fire but the brutal 
Antony, for he saw in him an evil 
genius, another Caesar who was 
bent on crushing what—rejecting 
all counsels of despair—he still 
deemed a living Republic. 

Like all men of his type Cicero 
shrank from physical danger but 
now that he had become the voice 
of Rome in her extremity his fears 
fell from him. He spoke daily in 
the Senate and his denunciations 
stung Antony like a brood of scor- 
pions. His friends warned him to 
be silent, but he refused. Even 
though the price were death he 
must preserve the Republic. 

But it was too late. The doom 
of Roman liberties had been pro- 
nounced and no human power 
could halt it. When proscriptions 
began in Rome, Cicero withdrew to 
his Formian villa,’ rejecting exile 
and suicide, content to let Fate take 
its course. There the sleuthhounds 
of Antony discovered him and Vio- 
lence scored its swift victory over 
Wisdom. He died bravely as a man 
must whose spirit had been nour- 
ished on the best traditions of a 
great people, serenely, as became 
“Rome’s least mortal mind.” 

Lawyer, statesman, patriot, 
thinker, devoted friend, master of 
the spoken and the written word, 
humanly weak but in no ignoble 
way,:-he sends me to Steele for the 
proper phrase: to know him must 
have been a liberal education. 


The two most fascinating figures 
in the English Civil War which cost 
Charles I. his head and made Crom- 
well a more than king were that 
gentle troubled soul Falkland and 
that gallant spirit who was both 
poet and soldier, James Graham, 
Marquis of Montrose. 

By the spring of 1644 the Civil 
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War had been raging in England 
for nineteen months and all Scot- 
land except the Highlands had taken 
up arms against the King. The 
control of Scotland was in the 
hands of a clique of arrogant nobles 
supported by the fanatical kirk, 
and this unholy alliance alienated 
the one man in the country who 
honestly believed in a centralized 
and responsible government dedi- 
cated to moderation, tolerance, and 
peace. That man was Montrose. 
Disgusted with the “insatiable tyr- 
anny of his subjects” over the King 
he joined Charles at Oxford and 
asked his sanction for a daring 
plan. He proposed to penetrate the 
Lowlands in disguise, raise an 
army in the loyal North, and win 
back Scotland to the King’s side. 
Within a year Montrose had per- 
formed that miracle. “In six 
pitched battles,” says Mowbray 
Morris, “he had swept the armies | 
of the Covenant from off the face 
of Scotland. Wherever he had met 
them, under whatever conditions, 
he had outgeneraled and outfought 
them. ... The country, which 
twelve short months since had been 
the hotbed of rebellion, lay in ab- 
ject submission at the feet of its 
defied and insulted sovereign. And 
this had been accomplished in the 
face of every discouragement, of 
broken promises, of cold or treach- 
erous allies, without the materials 
or supplies of a regular army, by 
the resolution, the courage, and the 
skill of a single man. There is noth- 
ing like it in the history of war.” 
But the miracles of Montrose’s 
genius ended at'last. A depleted 
force, the commander’s absorption 
in getting off dispatches to the King, 
a night of overconfidence and in- 
adequate outposts brought the lit- 
tle army and its cause to ruin. 
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Philipaugh was less a battle than 
a massacre. At sundown a viceroy, 
at dawn a fugitive, Montrose sur- 
vived to face days of unbroken evil. 
His wife, the bride of his youth and 
mother of his three gallant boys, 
died and he risked his life to at- 
tend her burial. Friends and rela- 
tives were dead, in prison, or in 
exile. His lands had been laid 
waste, his home was in ruins. His 
King, in flight from England, was 
a virtual prisoner in Scotland. Into 
Montrose’s cup fell the drop of final 
bitterness: Charles sent him word 
to sheathe his sword and accept 
the grudging offer of exile. 

The three and a half years which 
followed were a nightmare for 
Montrose. Charles I. went to the 
scaffold; his exiled son Prince 
Charles sought through the laby- 
rinths of intrigue the way back to 
the throne. Into Montrose’s dark- 
ness came a ray of hope at last 
when Charles, yielding to his en- 
treaties, commissioned him to re- 
turn to Scotland and strike another 
blow for the cause. To fail meant 
the scaffold but this incredible man 
pressed on to his fate. The expe- 
dition, too little and too soon, ill- 
starred from the first, was over- 
whelmed. 

In Edinburgh, mocked by his 
foes, insulted by the mob, denied a 
trial and condemned to death—he 
was only thirty-eight — Montrose 
never lost his serene and lofty com- 
posure. From the scaffold he spoke 
briefly in words reminiscent of 
Thomas More’s: “In what I have 
done I but followed the light of my 
conscience. If God enable me 
against the fear of death, and fur- 
nish me with courage and confi- 
dence to embrace it, even in its 
most ugly shape, let Him be glori- 
fied in my end, though it were in 


my damnation. I leave my soul to 
God, my service to my Prince, my 
good-will to my friends, my charity 
and love to you all. And may you 
pray for me.” 

One stanza of his most famous 
poem may serve as his epitaph: 


“He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 


From Irish stock, Catholic par- 
entage, and the Maryland slave- 
holding aristocracy was born on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1777, a sickly child 
who was destined to live through 
great events: the Revolution and 
the founding of the Republic, the 
wars with England and with Mex- 
ico, the accession of vast territories, 
the establishment of a sound na- 
tional economy, the challenge of 
secession, and finally the problem 
of slavery whose grim specter no 
incantations could banish. When 
he died at eighty-seven the Civil 
War was within a few months of 
its close. His roles had been im- 
portant and they had involved 
him, though a man of peace, in vio- 
lent political controversies. Jack- 
son named him Attorney General, 
later Secretary of the Treasury, 
and, on the death of John Marshall, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Two days after his confirmation by 
the Senate he was fifty-nine years 
old. His name was Roger Brooke 
Taney. 

In appearance the new Chief Jus- 
tice was tall, angular, flat-chested, 
and stoop-shouldered, with deeply 
plowed face, uneven features, and 
hollow voice; his manners were 
courtly, his personality charming, 
his mind an extraordinary combin- 
ation of suppleness and lucidity. 
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As a master of exposition and of 
the written word the high court has 
had few to equal and none to sur- 
pass him. 

In his late thirties Taney manu- 
mitted his slaves, making due pro- 
vision for their later freedom and 
continuing to support those who 
were too old to make a living. In 
that same period he spoke of slav- 
ery as a blot on the national char- 
acter and expressed the confident 
hope that it would gradually but 
effectually be wiped away. 

During the years between that 
pronouncement and the presenta- 
tion of the celebrated Dred Scott 
case at the bar of the Supreme Court 
in December, 1856, the slavery is- 
sue had grown till it dwarfed all 
others and left room in men’s 
minds for little else than passion. 
When Taney pronounced the 
Court’s decision the rage and dis- 
appointment of the North burst all 
bounds and he was assailed by a 
storm of vituperation. No charges 
against his honor as a man or his 
integrity as a judge were too fan- 
tastic to be urged or too gross to be 
credited. He was even accused of 
holding that a slave had no rights 
which the white man was bound to 
respect —a falsehood which has 
proved one of the most tenacious 
in our annals, 

In all honesty Taney had hoped 
to lay to rest the imperious ques- 
tion of slavery, but it had gone be- 
yond the arbitrament of either 
court or legislature. It is a tragic 
fact that the Dred Scott case should 
be remembered but that Taney’s 
memorable contributions to consti- 
tutional jurisprudence should be 
forgotten. His opinion in the Mer- 
ryman case (June 1, 1861) involv- 
ing the President’s right to suspend 
the habeas corpus act, should be 
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required reading in every college 
course in American history. Noth- 
ing better epitomizes Taney as man 
and as judge. It reveals his inti- 
macy with the constitution, with 
the American heritage from Eng- 
lish law, and with the age-old strug- 
gle since Magna Charta to maintain 
inviolate the guarantees of personal 
liberty, and it declares in words 
that still burn with passionate feel- 
ing that these rights are so sacred 
that the power to suspend them, 
even in time of war, resides in Con- 
gress alone. Taney was then eighty- 
four, his health was wretched, Bal- 
timore, where he sat, was filled 
with Federal troops whose com- 
manding officer flouted his author- 
ity, and the frowning guns of Fort 
McHenry served to remind him that 
civil authority had no rights which 
an arrogant military was bound to 
respect. But the dauntless old 
man never flinched. His mind was 
vigorous, his will unshaken, his 
spirit fearless, and in obedience to 
Duty he made one of the great af- 
firmations in our history. 

He lived his faith. At the door 
of the confessional he would hum- 
bly wait his turn among a crowd of 
penitents. Every morning before 
the Court convened he knelt alone 
in the privacy of his chambers and 
begged for divine guidance. Though 
as sensitive as Newman, he endured 
with quiet dignity the prolonged 
assaults of fanaticism, ignorance, 
and political malice. 

Charles Evans Hughes paid him 
the perfect tribute: “With the pass- 
ing of the years and the softening 
of old asperities, the arduous serv- 
ice nobly rendered by Roger Brooke 
Taney has received its fitting rec- 
ognition. He bore his wounds with 
the fortitude of an invincible spirit. 
He was a great Chief Justice.” 
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Thackeray says somewhere that 
had he been born in Shakespeare’s 
time he would not have asked to 
know him but would have been con- 
tent to black his shoes. In the sun- 
lit land where they now dwell, 
Thackeray, I am sure, performs no 
menial service, but as the author of 
Vanity Fair, Esmond, and The New- 
comes has been bidden long since 
to sit at his idol’s right hand. 

Fame was granted to Dickens at 
twenty-four; it was denied to 
Thackeray until he was thirty-eight 
and had slaved as illustrator, for- 
eign correspondent, reviewer, con- 
tributor to Punch, author of travel 
books, and creator of unappreciated 
fiction long and short. 

He had left Cambridge after his 
second year, had, through follies he 
was later to deplore, squandered his 
inheritance, and at twenty-five, on 
the strength of £400 paid by a 
newspaper which failed soon after- 
ward, was married. “Love,” he 
wrote, “is the crown and comple- 
tion of all earthly good.” As if in 
mockery his domestic joys were 
swept away, for within five years 
his wife suffered a mental break- 
down from which she was never to 
recover, his two little daughters 
were surrendered to other hands, 
and Thackeray returned once more 
to the Bohemian life he had so glad- 
ly foregone and the drabness of 
furnished rooms. No wonder he 
found solace in the tenderness, the 
laughter, and even the tears — not 
always far removed—of Charles 
Lamb whose essays were the com- 
panion of his midnight hours and 
the wounds of whose spirit were so 
like his own. 

He craved literary success equal 
to his powers, for thus at a stroke 
he could end his long slavery, justi- 
fy his own and a few friends’ be- 
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lief in his genius, gain a place in 
the literary world of London and 
an income ample enough to insure 
the future of his children. And 
finally, when they were old enough 
to return to him, he might, if God 
pleased, have a place for them 
worthy of the name of home. 

The long awaited dawn broke at 
last. “Vanity Fair,” wrote Jane 
Carlyle to Thomas, “beats Dickens 
out of the world.” London was at 
Thackeray’s feet “and the author,” 
Fitzgerald remarked, “is courted by 
dukes and duchesses, and wits of 
both sexes.” In such society he was 
quite at home, and though success 
gratified it did not spoil him. 

Unremitting labors lay ahead: 
more great novels were to be writ- 
ten, lectures to be prepared for de- 
livery in England and America, an 
editorial chair to be occupied, full 
of thorns, he was to say, but made 
endurable by a princely salary, and 
essays to be published in the best 
tradition of Addison, Goldsmith, 
and Lamb. 

The illusion of life is in all he 
wrote. He cannot introduce even a 
footman, says Saintsbury finely, 
and let him speak half a dozen 
words, “without rewarding him 
with immortality.” To read one of 
his great novels is to perceive an 
unrivaled panorama of life, to be- 
come, by the miracle of his genius, 
a very part of it, one with his men 
and women, knowing their hopes 
and struggles, their victories and 
defeats, and, at the close, as truly 
as by Antigone or Lear, to be en- 
riched by a vast vicarious experi- 
ence and made forever chastened 
and compassionate. 

In due time the money he need- 
ed for a fine home for his young 
lady daughters and as a guarantee 
for the years ahead came abun- 
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dantly. But his standards of com- 
fort were high, his expenses heavy, 
and the memory of the forced 
economies of former days too bit- 
ter to induce repetition. He tried 
to work at the old pace but he had, 
in a phrase of his own, taken “too 
many crops out of his brain” and 
an immense weariness beset him. 
He could never work in a quiet 
room; only in the excitement of 
public places, such as hotels or a 
club, could he find the stimulus he 
needed. His health became defi- 
nitely bad and he felt his days were 
numbered but he kept the grim 
secret hidden behind a veil of ten- 
derness and gaiety. 

On Christmas Eve, 1863, they 
found him dead; the end had come 
during sleep. The evening before, 
though unwell, he had spent on the 
proofs of his new novel, Denis 
Duval, and he had ceased after the 
words, “And my heart throbbed 
with an exquisite bliss.” Is it fan- 
ciful to think he had a premoni- 
tion of the end and in that lovely 
phrase hailed its promise of eternal 
rest? 


When Wordsworth wrote his 
“Character of the Happy Warrior” 
he blended into one idealized por- 
trait the noblest qualities of three 
men who had died heroic deaths, 
one in peace, the others in battle. 
He envisaged a man strengthened 
by self-discipline, blessed with 
singleness of purpose, and human- 
ized by compassion, who is dedi- 
cated to a life of action of a kind 
whose handmaids must ever be 
Pain, Fear, and Bloodshed. In the 
hour of battle he 


“Is happy as a Lover, and attired 
With sudden brightness like a Man 
inspired.” 
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Whatever awaits him beyond vic- 
tory, whether he becomes a na- 
tion’s idol or a forgotten man, he 
goes on his way unperturbed, at 
peace with his soul. 

“The Character of the Happy 
Warrior” was published in 1807; 
in that same year was born the one 
soldier in history who was worthy 
to have been its prototype. 

Robert Edward Lee was a prod- 
uct of the plantation aristocracy of 
Virginia. He studied at West Point, 
married the great - granddaughter 
of Martha Washington, served a 
long apprenticeship of hard work 
in the army away from his wife and 
children, and at the outbreak of the 
Mexican War was thirty-nine, was 
struggling along on a captain’s pay, 
and had never smelled gunpowder. 
By the end of the war he had im- 
pressed the commanding general, 
Winfield Scott, as the best soldier 
he had ever seen in action. 

When Virginia seceded Lee de- 
clined the chief command of the 
army of the United States and, 
though loving neither slavery nor 
secession and deploring civil war, 
he followed what he deemed his 
duty and offered his sword to his 
native state. 

His men idolized him, told sto- 
ries around their campfires of his 
kindness, simplicity, and goodness, 
and when privations came and they 
were starved and in rags they ut- 
tered no complaint but swore to 
follow “Marse Robert” anywhere he 
said, “even to hell.” 

He is the one military genius pro- 
duced by the Civil War. His cam- 
paigns have been studied by the 
best military minds at home and 
abroad. Theodore Roosevelt de- 
clared him the greatest soldier the 
Anglo-Saxon race ever produced, 
and Sir Archibald Wavell in a re- 
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cent book ranked him among the 
ablest commanders in history. 

A staff officer described what oc- 
curred when through the drifting 
smoke of Chancellorsville his men 
caught sight of him: “One long un- 
broken cheer, in which the feeble 
cry of those who lay helpless on the 
earth, blended with the strong voices 
of those who still fought, rose high 
above the roar of battle, and hailed 
the presence of the victorious chief. 
He sat in the full realization of all 
that soldiers dream of — triumph; 
and as I looked upon him, in the 
complete fruition of the success 
which his genius, courage, and con- 
fidence in his army had won, I 
thought that it must have been 
from such a scene that men in 
ancient times rose to the dignity of 
gods.” 

When the inevitable had hap- 
pened and Appomattox was over, 
Lee, unembittered, led the way back 
to normal living, to thoughts of 
reconciliation and a united land. 
He accepted the presidency of an 
impoverished little college at Lex- 
ington and his presence transformed 
it into a shrine for the things of the 
mind and the spirit. Some of his 
former soldiers enrolled as fresh- 
men. There was only one rule: 
every student must be a gentleman. 
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Simple, gracious, dignified, strik- 
ingly handsome, he inspired imme- 
diate reverence and wherever he 
went crowds thronged to pay him 
homage. When he died at sixty- 
three he was already an immortal. 

To Lee Duty was indeed the 
“daughter of the voice of God,” and 
he never for a moment wavered in 
her service. Even in the midst of 
a campaign he was up at sunrise, 
and in some quiet place remote 
from camp dismounted from Trav- 
eler and sank upon his knees. He 
prayed for victory if God so willed, 
for the well-being of his wife and 
daughters, for the safety of his 
soldier sons, and, true to the admo- 
nition of his Lord, for his enemies, 
even those who shamelessly tra- 
duced him. 

In life and in death Lee satisfied 
men’s craving for a hero, and few 
figures in history have satisfied it 
so completely, so nobly, so endur- 
ingly. It is Shakespeare who pro- 
vides us with the final, the fitting 
phrase. He gave 


“His body to his pleasant country’s 
earth, 
And his pure soul unto his captain 
Christ, 
Under whose colours he had fought 
so long.” 


RET 


E honor, properly, women who wear certain uniforms—the 


Waacs, the Waves, the Spars. 


But we had better learn to 


honor also women who wear another uniform—a wedding dress, 
followed in due course and with sufficient frequency by a maternity 


gown. 


—Marx Svutiivan, in the Herald Tribune, July 4th. 





THE ANCIENT CLASSICS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


’ By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


SHOULD like to base my argu- 
ment for the classics on two 
texts. The first is from a recent 
book entitled The Destiny of West- 
ern Man, by W. T. Stace: “The life 
of the animal or the animal-like 
man is confined to the present time 
and the present place. It is an- 
chored to the here and now.” The 
second is from Ecclesiastes iii. 15: 
“God hath need of the past.” 

Our modern life and education is 
anchored too much to “the here and 
now.” It is concerned too much 
with “the animal-like man.” A so- 
cial animal, to be sure, but still 
primarily an animal. There is des- 
perate need for a speedy return to 
those higher values of the intellect 
and of the spirit which are the dis- 
tinguishing mark of what we term 
“a liberal education.” 

Our research scholars of the pres- 
ent day know much concerning the 
interesting ways of rats but are 
strangely indifferent to the lives 
and the teachings of the noblest 
men of other times. And yet, to 
quote from a distinguished modern 
scientist, Sir Arthur Eddington: 
“All this new growth of science has 
its roots in the past. If we see far- 
ther than our predecessors it is be- 
cause we stand on their shoulders.” 

Present-day attempts to broaden 
our outlook by making us “air-con- 
scious,” “‘war-conscious” and tire- 
and-gas conscious tend only to cen- 
ter our attention on the passing 
moment. We forget that “Man has 
forever.” Our greatest lack is con- 
sciousness of the past, which alone 
can give us an adequate under- 


standing of the possibilities of the 
future. For the long future, like 
the evanescent present, has its 
roots in the past. As Gilbert Mur- 
ray once put it: “One might say 
roughly that material things are 
superseded, but spiritual things 
not; or that everything considered 
as an achievement can be super- 
seded, but considered as so much 
life, not.” The beauty of the Par- 
thenon, even in its ruinous desola- 
tion, is beyond cavil or dispute. It 
still serves as a stirring reminder of 
a glorious but dead past. But the 
words of Socrates—who may have 
helped to build it—still exercise a 
living power to mold men’s lives. 

Carl Sandburg writes in his in- 
teresting book entitled The People, 
Yes: 


“You can blow on great brass horns 
the awful clamors of war and 
revolution 
when swarming anonymous shad- 
owshapes 
obliterate old names Big Names 
and cross out what was 
and offer what is on a fresh blank 
page.” 


But the volume of the present 
proves to be a palimpsest, and in 
due time we shall deliberately ob- 
literate and forget the jejune and 
fanciful and ephemeral produc- 
tions of the present in order to de- 
cipher and study and take to heart 
the genuine messages that embody 
the garnered wisdom of the past. 
For too long have we been broad- 
casting the blatant cry: “Assuredly 
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we are the people, and wisdom will 
die with us.” Our heritage is from 
the past. Our responsibility is for 
the future. It is in the present that 
we must make our own contribu- 
tion. 


To estimate the value of the 
classics we must have some funda- 
mental comprehension of educa- 
tion in general: its nature, its con- 
tent, its purpose. To be sure little 
that is new remains to be said on 
this subject. All I can hope to do 
is to set forth some of my own 
views. To begin with, I feel safe 
in making the statement that lan- 
guage is the vehicle of thought and 
hence the indispensable prerequi- 
site for any education worthy of 
the name. Helen Keller may be re- 
garded as the exception that proves 
the rule. Nouns are the symbols 
that represent things or thoughts. 
In lieu of gesticulation or dumb 
show we may use a verb. So primi- 
tive man began to devise means of 
communication with his fellows. 
Had it not been for the Confusion 
of Tongues there would doubtless 
have been no need of Latin teach- 
ers today. Babel may be taken as 
the year One for departments of 
language and literature! 

The study and teaching of lan- 
guage, therefore, is basic and of 
primary importance. The illiteracy 
of college students of the present, 
their inability to spell, to read, or 
to write grammatical English bears 
eloquent testimony to the necessity 
of a knowledge of Latin for the 
proper use of what is often called 
“our mother tongue.” The moth- 
ers—and likewise the fathers—of 
this Latin-less generation did not 
spell ‘disciple” deciple, nor did they 
say: “He would like for you to go.” 
When a Superintendent of Schools 
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publishes a recommendation which 
reads: “Board action affecting in- 
dividuals and groups should be 
messaged to such immediately after 
such action is taken,” I begin to 
suspect that the gentleman in ques- 
tion has not been well grounded in 
the classics. For the fundamental 
principles of spelling, etymology, 
formal grammar and rhetoric are 
still best imparted through the me- 
dium of the study of First Year 
Latin. Moreover the great masters 
of English style were trained on 
Classical models. So much, then, 
for language, the vehicle of thought 
and expression. 

The tongues in which the pre- 
dominant peoples and nations of 
the world have spoken, and sung 
their hymns and battle-songs, and 
recorded their experiences and their 
beliefs constitute a storehouse of 
our knowledge of the past. Our 
English Bible stems from the He- 
brew, the Greek and the Latin. 
The undying thoughts of Homer, of 
Vergil, of Dante, survive in their 
original form, so that by attaining 
to a knowledge of their speech we 
may still enter into communion 
with their great spirits. Being dead, 
they speak to all who can hear and 
understand. 

It was the ancient Greeks who 
produced the masterpieces of litera- 
ture that have become the models 
for succeeding ages. In poetry, in 
history, in oratory and in philoso- 
phy they have afforded examples of 
perfection. Thucydides, Demos- 
thenes and Plato in prose rival the 
productions of Sophocles and 
Sappho in poetry. The literature 
of Rome mirrors these towering 
figures of a remote past and af- 
fords us their shimmering reflec- 
tions in the Aeneid and the lyrics 
of Horace. It attains a greater 
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originality and individuality in Lu- 
cretius and Catullus and the writ- 
ers of satire. It bestows upon us 
the incomparable gift of the Corpus 
luris Civilis and the Vulgate ver- 
sion of the Bible. 

Am I waxing unrealistic and im- 
practical? No; for it is still true 
that 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The Captains and the Kings de- 
part.” 


Precisely in the midst of the holo- 
caust of war is it our privilege and 
our duty to train the next genera- 
tion for an era of peace. We must 
provide for their leisure an ac- 
quaintance with the high ideals in- 
corporated in the greatest litera- 
ture. At this point let me stress 
the importance of a knowledge of 
the content of the classics. Many 
years ago a philologian whose de- 
structive philosophy has brought 
upon our Western World many of 
its present afflictions wrote to his 
friend and fellow-classicist, Erwin 
Rohde, a paragraph that merits 
quotation. He said — speaking of 
the research scholars of his day: 


“What is there that they have not 
studied? In Tacitus, the ablative 
case, the evolution of the gerund in 
the Latin authors of Africa; they 
have analyzed to the last detail the 
language of the Iliad, determined 
in what respect it is connected with 
this other and that other Aryan 
language. What does it all signify? 
The beauty of the Iliad is unique; 
it was felt by Goethe, and they ig- 
nore it. We shall stop this game; 
that will be our task. We shall go 
back to the tradition of Goethe; we 
shall not dissect the Greek genius, 
we shall revitalize it, and teach men 
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to feel it. For long enough the 
scholars have carried out their 
minute inquiries. It is time to 
make an end. The work of our 
generation shall be definitive; our 
generation shall enter into posses- 
sion of the grand legacy transmit- 
ted by the past.” ? 


What can we do to help our gen- 
eration to enter into possession of 
“the grand legacy transmitted by 
the past”? May I respectfully call 
attention to the importance of 
courses presenting the classics in 
English translation for the benefit 
of those who cannot read them in 
the original? “In every great work 
of literature,” says Gilbert Murray, 
“there is a soul which lives and a 
body which perishes.” Not by 
translation alone, but also by a 
process more akin to transmigra- 
tion do the living thoughts of the 
past continue on their immortal 
career. ' 

If a scoffer were to deride all this 
as visionary and idealistic, I would 
remind him that it was from the 
thorough grounding in the ancient 
classics of Greece and Rome, se- 
cured at the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia, that Thomas Jef- 
ferson obtained the qualifications 
that enabled him to write the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It was 
from generations of young men 
trained at Oxford almost solely in 
the classics that England for cen- 
turies recruited great statesmen 
who were also men of letters and 
cultured gentlemen. A liberal edu- 
cation, with a core curriculum of 
the classics, is a better all-round 
preparation for living than can pos- 
sibly be obtained from the narrow- 
er vocational training or highly 


1 The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche. By Dan- 
iel Halevy, p. 57. 
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specialized technical study that is 
all too prevalent in our modern 
educational system. 

The only escape from the discor- 
dant and ever-changing present is 
an intimate knowledge of the un- 
seen realities which alone endure. 

Latin is today not so much a 
dead language as it is a lost lan- 
guage. When Petrarch rediscov- 
ered and disseminated the writings 
of Cicero and his fellow immortals, 
there was a rebirth of intellectual 
and spiritual life that revitalized so- 
ciety and brought into being a re- 
newed respect for the individual. 
It was the beginning of our modern 
age. 

“The uplifting of man,” says Gil- 
bert Murray again, “has been the 
work of a chosen few; a few cities, 
a few races, a few great ages.” We 
think instinctively of the Greeks, of 
ancient Athens, of the Age of Peri- 
cles, and of Socrates. The glory 
that was Greece has been transmit- 
ted by Rome to her heirs and bene- 
ficiaries of the present, and still 
forms the most significant element 
in the cultural inheritance of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

We take pride in our democratic 
form of government—and rightly 
so. At the same time we are prone 
to belittle the past and to place an 
undue emphasis and importance on 
the time in which we happen to be 
living. Men of the present are par- 
ticularly scornful of tradition. Gil- 
bert Chesterton, in one of his writ- 
ings, defines tradition as “the de- 
mocracy of the dead,” and declares 
that tradition refuses to submit to 
“the small and arrogant oligarchy 
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of those who merely happen to be 
walking about.” He would emphati- 
cally agree with the Preacher in 
his statement, quoted at the outset 
of this paper: “God hath need of 
the past.” What other guide have 
the children of men but experience: 
their own and that of the race? 


“Deep in the past, the future has 
its rise 

What is the dawn but sunset’s 
risen fire? 

And from our yesterdays we needs 
must draw 

The spark that kindles in tomor- 
row’s eyes.” 


So though we have educational 
associations advocating curricula 
“built principally upon the every- 
day concerns, such as the proper 
care of the body, how to get along 
with other people, how to earn a liv- 
ing and rear children”—the ephem- 
eral concerns of “the animal-like 
man” —I venture to reiterate my 
plea for a renewed emphasis on the 
things of the spirit. As the great 
Roman historian Tacitus said: 
“May the honorable competition 
between our present and the past 
still go on.” The same author ad- 
mirably describes the goal of a lib- 
eral education when he says: “One 
fully equipped by the liberal arts is 
sure—if he keeps to the right road 
—to attain every distinction.” 

A liberal education, I take it, is 
one which frees a man from every 
hindrance and puts him into full- 
est possession of all his powers. Of 
such an education Greek and Latin 
will ever be the foundation stones. 





THE STRANGE HOUSE 


By MoTHER St. JEROME 


HAVE never been in the house before .. . 
My foot on the threshold, my hand on the door, 
I wonder . . . what, haply, may meet me there, 
In the empty hall, on the winding stair? 
Or waiting in one of the unknown rooms, 
Gay in the light where the sunshine gleams, 
Dim in the angle glooms; 
Elusive as half-forgotten dreams, 
Sad as a memory can be; 
Sweet as a faded flower pressed 
*Twixt leaves long folded ... a friend, a guest? 
A pain or a joy for me? 
Shall I gather the echoes lingering there 
Of voices long silent; or catch the air 
Of a song forgotten? Take or miss 
Intangible thrill of a stolen kiss 
’Neath the porch, in the dim alcove? 
Or suddenly look, as a window swings, 
On a garden of dreams where the throstle sings, 
And know it, a spot I love? 
Perhaps as I climb to the upper floor, 
Gazing below to the shadowed hall, 
I shall know the feeling that once before 
In a life I can ne’er recall, : 
The room I shall see I have erstwhile seen, 
And what is has already been. 
How they watch me, secretive, the walls that close 
The quiet street’s angle . . . and winking rows 
Of windows mock as I hesitate. 
I lift the knocker . . . in wake of its throb 
Echoes that laugh, echoes that sob, 
Beat round the silent place, 
And I turn to the door that opes on Fate.... 
Like a cameo set in the purple bloom 
Of velvet, outlined on the gold-shot gloom, 
Shines the vision of thy face. 





LAY SAINTS IN MODERN ITALY 


By Don Luiai Sturzo 


r the opinion of many, including 

many American Catholics, the 
Italy of the Risorgimento and of 
the period immediately following, 
was a country at odds with the 
Church, subservient to Freema- 
sonry, shaken by anti-clerical strife, 
and with an intellectual class made 
up almost entirely of skeptics and 
freethinkers. To these persons, 


therefore, it is a matter of surprise 
to learn that precisely during that 
period there was such a blossoming 
of Christian virtue and sanctity 
among Italian laymen that there is 
every reason to hope that a goodly 
number of them may be raised to 


the altar within a relatively short 
time. 

Down through the centuries there 
were indeed countless good and 
pious laymen, but either they prac- 
ticed no extraordinary virtue or 
their very numbers precluded 
thought of their canonization. As 
a matter of fact, there are no saints 
among the laity mentioned in the 
Roman Breviary with the exception 
of the individual martyrs or groups 
of martyrs of the early centuries, 
and here and there among the 
apostles and evangelizers some na- 
tives are found, blossoms of a Chris- 
tian Spring among infidel peoples. 
There are in the Breviary, to be 
sure, the medieval kings: St. Louis 
of France, St. Edward of England, 
St. Henry, Emperor of Germany, St. 
Stephen of Hungary, and also St. 
Alexius, a Roman noble who, con- 
cealing his identity, embraced a life 
of poverty. But here we tread the 


borderland between history and 
legend, with saints the exception.* 
It was necessary to wait until the 
nineteenth century to meet with lay 
saints in family life, in universities, 
in scientific organizations, in Cath- 
olic clubs and trade unions, lay 
saints who performed no miracles, 
saw no visions and experienced no 
ecstasies, saints who walked the 
familiar paths common to us all. 


Contardo Ferrini (1859-1902) 
may prove to be the first of a line 
which we trust will never be broken 
in the future. Those who knew him, 
called him a saint from his child- 
hood. His schoolmates nicknamed 
him “St. Aloysius” as much from 
reverence as playful affection. In 
his boyhood, at college, and later in 
the university, he preserved a purity 
which contact with the world never 
tarnished. In his early years he 
experienced an irresistible attrac- 
tion for prayer and devotion to our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
which he guarded for the rest of his 
life. As a student and teacher in 
the universities of Modena, Messina, 
Pavia and Milan, in his daily con- 
tacts with relatives, friends and 
pupils, he gave evidence of an inner 
life lived in close union with God. 
Without being a prude and seem- 
ingly without effort, his very pres- 
ence elevated the moral tone of his 
environment. Pagan surroundings, 

1 Pius XI. raised Thomas More to the honors 
of the altar. Is he a saint because he was a 
martyr, or a martyr because he was a saint? 


At any rate, martyrdom revealed his sanctity. 
His feast is not in the Roman Breviary. 
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licentious youths, godless schools 
caused him deep anguish of spirit. 
Thus when in Berlin, where he had 
gone to finish his law studies (1880- 
1882), he had the good fortune of 
meeting those eager young Cath- 
olics of the Center Party—recently 
formed in opposition to Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf—he realized that here 
was to be the field of his lay apos- 
tolate. 

In Milan and Pavia there already 
existed some centers of Catholic Ac- 
tion at the time of Ferrini’s profes- 
sorship. The “Catholic Youth As- 
sociation” had been founded in 1867 
and the “Opera dei Congressi Cat- 
tolici” had held its first National 
Convention in 1874. At Milan in 
those days the future champions of 
Lombardy’s Christian Democracy 
were growing up (I mention but 
two: Filippo Meda and Angelo 
Mauri, who later on became min- 


isters in the Italian government). 
But Catholic Action there was in the 


hands of the so-called “Intransi- 
gents” of whom Don Albertario, 
editor of the Osservatore Cattolico 
was both the most loved and hated 
leader. Contardo’s family, friends, 
university associates as well as ec- 
clesiastic advisers, belonged to the 
“Conciliators” who were seeking an 
understanding between Church and 
State. The latter party counted 
among its recruits such important 
figures as Archbishop Calabiana, 
Bishop Bonomelli (whose letter sug- 
gesting a rapprochement was put on 
the Index by Leo XIII.), Antonio 
Stoppani, noted geologist, Marquis 
Comaggia, editor of the Lega Lom- 
barda (a newspaper antagonistic to 
Don Albertario’s Osservatore Catto- 
lico) and Don Achille Ratti (the 
future Pius XI.) who was about the 
same age as Contardo Ferrini. 
The “militant” Catholic youths 
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sided with the “Intransigents”; the 
others—the sons of the Liberals and 
of the aristocracy — were, or felt 
themselves to be, more national 
minded; they advocated a concil- 
iatory attitude and did not approve 
of the papal policy. Contardo him- 
self could not understand the “non 
expedit” which prevented Catholics 
from voting in political elections; 
he too cherished the hope of a recon- 
ciliation but never imagined that it 
would finally be achieved by his fel- 
low Alpinist, Achille Ratti. There 
was in him a deep sense of responsi- 
bility toward his country and that 
at a time when United Italy was 
still at the early stages of its devel- 
opment as a nation. In line with 
this, but in accord with the Church’s 
strictures on its members in polit- 
ical life he consented to have his 
name put on the Catholic ticket for 
the municipal elections in Milan, in 
1895, although with reluctance as 
he feared interference with his 
academic pursuits. © 

I do not recall if Ferrini were 
present at the great Catholic Con- 
vention held in Milan in 1897 in 
celebration of the fifteen hundredth 
anniversary of its patron, St. Am- 
brose. At that time its Archbishop, 
Cardinal Ferrari, also a saintly man, 
spared no effort to heal the quarrel 
between the two Catholic parties 
which for almost thirty years had 
agitated the city of Milan. It was 
here that Filippo Meda, Ferrini’s 
colleague in the City Council, 
emerged as the new leader who was . 
to reconcile all conflicting opinions. 

Contardo was primarily a scholar, 
not a man of action. Having pub- 
lished more than two hundred es- 
says on jurisprudence, he soon be- 
came the outstanding authority on 
Roman Law and left an indelible 
stamp on the Italian culture of his 
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day. At a time when the scientific 
trend of jurisprudence was either 
toward positivism or historism 
after the German model, he brought 
out the ‘ethical principles and the 
conclusive values of Law. 

He was at the height of his powers 
when he died at the early age of 
forty-three. His life had God as a 
center, and his union with God was 
unbroken, growing day by day in 
the depths of his soul. This was the 
secret of his sanctity. 


Whereas Ferrini’s name during 
his lifetime was familiar only to a 
limited circle, that of Professor 
Giuseppe Toniolo (1846-1918), on 
the other hand, was known and 
loved far and wide. Nearly thirteen 
years older than Ferrini, Toniolo 
lived through the years of Liberal- 
ism, Socialism and Christian De- 
mocracy down to the end of the 
first Great War. 

As an economist and sociologist, 
he holds a unique and outstanding 
position. It may be said in fact that 
he was the founder of a new school 
in sociology inasmuch as he pro- 
claimed the principle that the law 
of utility should be subject to the 
higher laws of Christian ethics. Un- 
fortunately his writings are either 
too technical for the general reader, 
or. deal solely with the ephemeral 
issues of his day.2, Toniolo was the 
apostle rather than the leader of 
Christian Democracy. He was the 
President General of the “Unione 
Popolare” among Italian Catholics 
(a kind of German Volksverein 
transplanted to Italy after the 
“Opera dei Congressi’ was dis- 
solved by order of Pius X.). 

His influence among Catholics in 


2An English translation of Vincenzo Man- 
gano’s book on Toniolo’s scientific work will 
soon be published by the St. Anthony Guild 
Press. 
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the cultural and social fields was 
enormous. All those who were priv- 
ileged to come in close contact with 
him and his wife and children (a 
truly Christian family), will never 
forget his steadfast character, his 
calm acceptance of misfortune, and 
his inspiring activity in the further- 
ance of every good cause, along 
with his deep faith and abiding 
piety. He turned everything to 
spiritual account; even his lectures 
on Economics at the University of 
Pisa glowed not only with the splen- 
dor of his profound learning but 
also with a supernatural light that 


‘illumined every act of his life. 


His main thesis was that civiliza- 
tion is either Christian or not civil- 
ization at all, and that the idea of 
the continuous advance of mankind 
along the path of progress is a 
Christian idea. He knew that re- 
ligion was of importance not only 
to the individual man, but that it 
was also the central pivot of civiliza- 
tion. It is consoling to read after 
forty-two years that famous state- 
ment of his which caused, at the 
time such a stir in Italy, “Catholics, 
in accord with true Sociology, de- 
mand liberty as the substance and 
leaven of future Democracy.” In 
those days Italy was not yet a 
democratic country (universal suf- 
frage was granted only in 1912), 
nor were Catholics as a body en- 
thusiastic for liberty, which was 
confused by many with “liberal- 
ism.” 

Now that the cause of his beati- 
fication has been introduced, to turn 
to Toniolo’s letters and speeches 
during that critical period would be 
of profit to many who after half a 
century renew the same disputes 
under different guise. But above 
and beyond this, there can be found 
in Toniolo’s thought that spiritual 
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food that nourishes the mind with 
God even when it apparently deals 
only with the practical problems of 
this transitory existence. 


Ferrini was a Lombard of Trent 
extraction; Toniolo was a Venetian 
born when his land was still under 
Austrian rule. We turn now to 
Southern Italy. We shall find there 
another University professor, a 
saintly physician, Giuseppe Mos- 
cati. He was born in 1880 at Bene- 
vento where his father was the Chief 
Justice of the Court. Like Ferrini 
and Toniolo, Giuseppe Moscati at- 
tended State schools where secular 
education prevailed, positivism and 
materialism were the fashion and 
Croce’s new Hegelianism was mak- 
ing its first appearance. But like 
the other two, Moscati belonged to 
a strictly religious family and from 
boyhood exhibited the sterling vir- 
tues with which he was endowed. 
He too was a member of the “Italian 
Catholic Youth Association” in a 
period of unparalleled fervor. 

Having been appointed a doctor 
in the Hospital of the Incurables at 
Naples, he was, as one of the Sisters 
used to say, the “Saint of the sick” 
rather than their physician. But 
his career, both as a scientist and as 
a practitioner, notwithstanding, was 
most brilliant. He lectured on physi- 
ological chemistry at the University 
of Naples, was a member of many 
foreign Academies, and took part in 
many international scientific con- 
ventions. During the first World 
War he held a prominent position 
in the Army. He defined his life as 
a “Moving upward to God on the 
ladder of science.” The influence 
he exerted upon his pupils was enor- 
mous. Only God knows how many 
conversions he was responsible for 
and how many students and patients 
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were brought back to the practice 
of a Christian life by his inspiration. 
He had no family; he had made a 
vow of chastity and remained in the 
world living a holy life. 

At the age of forty-seven, while 
still in the full fervor of his activity, 
he was called to Heaven. On the 
morning of April 12, 1927, he went 
to church, served Mass and received 
Holy Communion as was his daily 
custom. On his way home he asked 
a friend to “come and keep my sister 
company for I am going to leave 
tonight.” That very night he was 
found dead, seated in his armchair, 
his arms crossed on his breast. His 
funeral was a triumph. The cause 
of his beatification has already been 
introduced. 


Nearly of the same age as Dr. 
Moscati was Ludovico Necchia who 
was born in Milan in 1876 and died 
on January 11, 1930. He, too, was 
a physician and a University pro- 
fessor; his field was biology. He, 
too, served in the medical corps dur- 
ing the first World War; he, too, 
practiced in hospitals, was like a 
father to the poor and to the sick, 
and exerted a great influence over 
his pupils. I became acquainted 
with Vico Necchi in 1900 in Rome 
on the occasion of a Christian De- 
mocracy Convention at which he 
was a delegate from the Milan unit. 
Although only twenty-four years of 
age at the time, he had all the poise 
and assurance of a mature man anid 
was called upon to preside over the . 
assembly. He proved to be one of 
the most spirited and convinced ad- 
herents of Christian Democracy, 
facing hostile crowds of workers 
with extraordinary calm and seren- 
ity. When the crisis in the affairs 
of the Christian Democrats took 
place, Necchi remained with the 
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wing that was faithful to the Pope, 
and later on when the Unione Popo- 
lare was organized, he became first, 
Vice President and then President, 
directing for three years the work 
of Catholic Action in the penin- 
sula. 

Dr, Necchi was a member of the 
City Council of Milan, affiliated with 
the Popular Party and a candidate 
in the political elections of 1919 and 
1921. But above all he devoted his 
time to study and to the Catholic 
University which was then about 
to be established and to which he 
himself had contributed. Together 
with Fr. Agostino Gemelli and 
Francesco Olgiati he founded the 
Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, 
a monthly philosophical journal 
which is now in its thirty-fifth year 
of publication. 

Like Toniolo, Necchi had a wife 
and children, and his family were 
one with him in leading a life of 
goodness, humility and charity. All 
his public activities were supernat- 
uralized by his interior life of mys- 
tical union and the fire of God’s 
love transformed his fears and 
struggles into confidence and tran- 
quility. He experienced many hours 
of dark anguish, but the close of 
his life was peaceful. Vico’s process 
of canonization is now under the 
auspices of the Catholic University 
of Milan. 


Turning once more to the south, 
we discover another layman who 
died in the odor of sanctity—Bar- 
tolo Longo. With him we leave the 
University Halls, the political Chris- 
tion Democratic movement and that 
of Catholic Action to find ourselves 
in an environment that seems more 
traditional to the saint—a shrine. 
Don Bartolo Longo’s name is linked 
to the Shrine of Our Lady of the 
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Rosary near the ruins of ancient 
Pompeii where the new town rises 
with its dome towering above the 
green suburban orchards, the plains 
and the valleys at the foot of Ve- 
suvius. 

Longo was born in 1841 at Lati- 
ano in Apulia where he began his 
law career, and spent the first years 
of his young manhood estranged 
from the Church. His conversion 
was sincere and complete and from 
that time on he devoted himself to 
works of charity; first in his own 
native province and later in Naples 
where he married Countess Fusco, 
a deeply religious woman who 
proved a devoted and loyal help- 
mate. It was in the business inter- 
ests of his wife who owned an es- 
tate there, that he first visited 
Pompeii. He was soon teaching 
catechism to the peasants of the 
little village and to excite their de- 
votion he hung a picture of Our 
Lady of the Rosary in the rustic old 
chapel in the Valley. Little by little 
the church became a center of devo- 
tion where pilgrims from round 
about Naples gathered in great num- 
bers. With the generous offerings 
that poured in from every part of 
the country Longo built a larger 
church which later was granted the 
privileges of a Basilica. He erected 
in the vicinity many charitable in- 
stitutions for the children of con- 
victs and orphans, as well as schools, 
factories and asylums to take care 
of the needs of the slowly rising 
town, and to all of which he gave 
his personal care and attention. In 
spite of this self-sacrificing labor, 
he was misunderstood and even per- 
secuted. For a time he was out of 
favor with the ecclesiastical author- 
ities and the Pope ordered him to 
put the church under the care of 
the Dominican Fathers. He was ac- 
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cused by the modernists and anti- 
clericals of fomenting superstition 
because of the reports, from every 
part of the world, of favors obtained 
through the invocation of Our Lady 
of Pompeii. But nothing disturbed 
his serenity or shook his trust in the 
Master Whom he loved. I happened 
to visit him during one of his mo- 
ments of greatest trial and he opened 
his heart to me as only a man of 
exceptional virtue can do. I shall 
never forget my last glimpse of his 
stalwart figure, wrapt in prayer. 
The storms are spent now and today 
the shrine at Pompeii is one of the 
glories in the devotional life of the 
Church. Longo died peacefully in 
1926, at the age of eighty-five. I do 
not know about Ferrini, but Toni- 
olo, Moscati and Necchi were among 
those who visited the Shrine, and 
prayed before Our Lady’s altar. 


Let us turn now to a group of 


young people, who being made per- 
fect in a short space, fulfilled a long 
time. The first in order is one of Don 
Bosco’s followers, a youth known 
and loved by all Salesians scattered 
throughout the world — Domenico 
Savio. Domenico was born in 1842 
in a village of Piedmont in the same 
decade as Toniolo and Longo. His 
parents were not rich, but fervent 
Christian souls. At home, in school, 
and in college at Turin under Don 
Bosco’s guidance, he revealed him- 
self as an angel of purity and of 
, ardent piety. His ideal was to be- 
come a priest, but above all a saint, 
and like a saint he died at the age 
of fifteen. He has already been 
declared Venerable, and soon, God 
willing, he will be raised to the hon- 
ors of the altar. 


Another native of Naples and now 
also a Venerable was Nunzio Sul- 
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pizio. Born of a family of laborers 
about 1860 (he was a contemporary 
of Contardo Ferrini), he earned his 
livelihood working as a mason; but 
in Naples he was known as the 
apostle of the poor people and of 
the street boys (the so-called “scu- 
gnizzi’”) in the crowded quarter of 
“Immacolatella Vecchia.” His sole 
weapon was the Rosary and through 
Our Blessed Lady, he won innu- 
merable converts to the Church. To 
his purity of life and deep piety 
must be credited the extraordinary 
power he had over the multitudes, 
and both the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities respected and loved him. 
Nunzio was the saint of the people: 
he lived, and died among them at 
the age of thirty. Cardinal Capece- 
latro and Don Bartolo Longo were 
deeply attached to him and wrote 
of him as of a saint. 


But the most noted of all that 
youthful group whom I was priv- 
ileged to meet and love was Giorgio 
Frassati (1901-1925). I become ac- 
quainted with him in April, 1923, in 
Turin during the famous Conven- 
tion of the Popular Party where, at 
Scribe Theater, three thousand dele- 
gates declared a united front in de- 
fense of freedom against triumph- 
ing Fascism. Pier Giorgio was in 
the vanguard of those youths, aglow 
with enthusiasm. A son of Senator 
Frassati, Italian Ambassador to 
Berlin and owner of La Stampa, 
Turin’s liberal-democratic news- 
paper, he had renounced the “lib- 
eral” tenets of his father and chosen 
to follow the ideals of Christian 
Democracy. Pier Giorgio did not 
enter politics to satisfy any earthly 
ambition: he was a’man of deep 
faith and his faith was his guiding 
star. His eager participation in the 
activities of the Young Catholic 
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Action, in the St. Vincent de Paul’s 

Society, in the Popular Party, and 
even in Alpinism (he was an en- 
thusiastic lover of mountain climb- 
ing like Contardo Ferrini) was the 
result of his intense inner life and 
his desire to translate his religious 
convictions into practical help for 
his fellow man. 

In radiant health, merry and gay, 
and a good companion, his friend- 
ships were many and diverse and 
in all cases brightened and strength- 
ened by his own living spiritual- 
ity. But he knew too the joy of 
sacrifice when he relinquished the 
woman whom he had hoped to make 
his wife because she proved not 
pleasing to his parents. 

A brilliant young man, about to 
be graduated in engineering, Pier 
Giorgio Frassati had an unusually 
promising social career before him, 
when an acute attack of poliomye- 
litis took him prematurely to the 
grave after an illness of only three 
days. He was but twenty-four years 
old. He had been wont to say that 
the day of his death would be the 
most beautiful day of his life, and 
when the summons came, he an- 
swered with the same joyous ac- 
ceptance of God’s will that had 
characterized his whole life. It 
would seem that ever since an end- 
less crowd of young people find 
their way to Pollone Cemetery to 
pray at his grave. Don Coiazzi, an 
apostle of Italian youth, has gath- 
ered together the salient points of 
his short career and already the 
story of his saintly life has appeared 
in many languages. Even down to 
the present day, the memory of Pier 
Giorgio Frassati is an influence for 
good among Italian boys. The In- 
formative Process for his beatifica- 
tion has been started at the Arch- 
bishop’s Curia in Turin. 
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How many others, young stud- 
ents, workers, professional men, 
pious, virtuous, generously and un- 
failingly devoted to the service of 
their fellowmen did I meet in my 
long career of social and political 
activities in Italy from 1894 to 
1924? Now, after nineteen years 
of enforced absence from my be- 
loved country, I do not know ex- 
actly how many other canonical 
processes are under way in the 
various dioceses of Italy. I recall 
reading one day that the cause of 
young Guido Negri of Este who in 
1916 passed away as the “Saintly 
Captain” has already been intro- 
duced. Also that of the young phy- 
sician, Dr. Renato Masini of Spezia, 
who died at Lucca in 1931. These 
names mean much in the annals of 
Italian Catholic Action. 

There are many others that I 
might write of here; but among 
them I cannot help mentioning my 
dearest friend, Giuseppe Pipitone of 
Palermo who died in 1935, a youth 
of apostolic zeal, prominent in 
Catholic Action, and of unswerving 
integrity in political life. Giuseppe 
Pagani lives also in my heart. He 
was a captain during the first World 
War and a consoling angel among 
his fellow-prisoners. An _ active 
member of the Popular Party, he 
owned an industrial establishment 
which he conducted according to 
modern, and true Christian prin- 
ciples. He was a man of burning 
and profound piety. 

The last figure that comes to mind 
is that of Ubaldo Ferrari of Cre- 
mona, a professor at Milan Uni- 
versity, who died in 1938 at the age 
of forty-two. His death was an ir- 
reparable loss to jurisprudence as 
well as to Catholic Action. He was 
a man of exceptional virtue. At his 
passing, his wife and children, the 
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clergy and friends at his bedside 
were so deeply touched by his 
saintly death that, as if caught up 
by a sudden mystical elation, they 
intoned the “Magnificat” before the 
remains of their dear departed one. 


At this point I put a stop to the 
recollections that crowd to my pen, 
to answer a question which might 
well be asked by my readers: How 
explain this extraordinary flowering 
of saintly souls among the laymen 
of Italy, especially in the intellec- 
tual class? The answer, I think, 
must be threefold: It is due, I 
believe, in the first place to the in- 
fluence of Don Bosco, founder of the 
Salesian Society, and his educa- 
tional method. Even those who had 
no direct contact with him, were 
benefited by his far-reaching apos- 
tolate. At a time when the people 
at large looked upon the clergy with 
distrust as being inimical to the uni- 
fication of Italy, Don Bosco was 
esteemed and loved by everyone. He 
kept aloof from the quarrels raging 
between the “Temporalists” and the 
“Liberals.” Above all he won young 
boys to the path of virtue and they 
gave him their confidence and loyal 
obedience. Inevitably their families 
too became imbued with the same 
spirit and in 1876 the Salesian Co- 
operators were organized for the 
purpose of assisting in the good 
works of the newly formed Society 
of St. Francis de Sales. Don Bosco’s 
educational method became the 
standard and institutes directed by 
the Salesian Fathers sprang up 
throughout the entire peninsula. 

Another beneficent influence was 
the St. Vincent de Paul Societies 
which were established by Frederick 
Ozanam himself in Tuscany be- 
tween 1850 and 1853, and later 
spread through almost all the 
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parishes of Italy. Wherever these 
Conferences have been conducted 
according to the original rules and 
regulations, that is by Catholic lay- 
men of all walks of life, the younger 
members have profited by their ex- 
ample and have been drawn to a 
life of virtue by their participation 
in this work of personal service of 
the poor. 

Finally, the Clubs of the Catholic 
Youth Organization, scattered all 
over the peninsula even in small 
villages, trained Italian young peo- 
ple for the lay apostolate in the re- 
ligious, and social field as well, 
under the slogan, “Prayer, Action, 
Sacrifice.” .The young men who 
passed through these Clubs from 
1867 down to the present day can 
be numbered in the millions. The 
Clubs saved literally countless 
youths from agnosticism, moral cor- 
ruption and religious apathy. Mem- 
bership in these clubs gave the 
young people a sense of solidarity, 
encouraged open profession of their 
religion in the face of opposition 
and even derision, afforded oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of worth- 
while pursuits in the field of sports 
as well as in things of the mind and 
led to the formation of lasting, noble 
friendships. 

These three factors have undoubt- 
edly given Italy a strong and gen- 
erous Catholic youth. 

Pius XI. who exerted all his au- 
thority to save Catholic youth from 
absorption into Fascist organiza- 
tions and dared to face an open 
break with the regime when in 1931 
he launched his famous Encyclical, 
“Non abbiamo bisogno,” knew well 
what he was doing—his move not 
only manifested his paternal love 
for Italian Catholic youth, but was 
strictly in accord with his duty as 
Supreme Shepherd of the Church. 





THE CASE OF THE ELUSIVE GHOST 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


OME years ago this writer told 

the story of a ghost which ap- 
peared in court when called upon, 
to bring consternation to the guilty 
party and victory to the cause of 
justice. To be sure, this witness 
from another bourne appears to 
have been visible only to a half- 
witted youth and the conscience- 
stricken defendant, but to that ex- 
tent he was reported to have ap- 
peared most effectively. In at least 
one other action at law a ghostly 
witness was called upon to play an 
important part in the proceedings, 
but in this latter case it was not the 
spirit’s appearance, but its failure 
to respond to the plaintiff’s attempt 
to prove its authenticity, which was 
the deciding factor. 

The early eighteenth century case 
of Honoré Mirabel, a peasant from 
the French village of Pertuis, is to 
this extent unique, in that it rested 
almost entirely upon the simple 
question, had or had not the plain- 
tiff seen a ghost? The ghost was 
an integral part of his case, made 
so by his own insistence upon the 
fact of its appearance, and this was 
recognized to be the question at 
issue by the court and by all con- 
cerned. 

Honoré Mirabel was nineteen 
years of age and was employed as 
an assistant gardener on the coun- 
try estate of a wealthy business man 
of Marseilles. He was lucky, said 
his friends, to have steady employ- 
ment with a rich man in pleasant 
surroundings; but Mirabel, who had 
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an inborn distaste for any sort of 
labor whatsoever, was not satisfied 
and was continually looking about 
for some expedient by which to 
free himself from what he con- 
sidered a laborious and dishearten- 
ing way of life. 

When Honoré Mirabel presented 
himself one day before the Lieu- 
tenant Criminel and lodged an in- 
formation against one Anquier, 
charging that gentleman with 
wrongfully witholding monies 
which belonged to the complainant, 
it appeared to that official to be a 
quite simple and ordinary case, 
based upon a paper which read as 
follows: 


“I am indebted to Honoré Mira- 
bel 20,000 livres, which I promise 
to pay on demand, less forty livres 
which he owes me. 

“Marseilles, 27 Sept., 1726. 

(signed) “Anquier.” 


But when it became necessary to 
inquire into the consideration for 
this alleged indebtedness, the case 
was found to be not only not at all 
simple, but surprisingly unusual, 
even for an age in which the super- 
natural and the occult often played 
an important part in the lives and 
beliefs of many citizens. For young 
Mirabel, a simple and uneducated 
peasant, was gifted with powers of 
imagination and invention beyond 
the ordinary. One mild and pleas- 
ant evening in the month of May, 
according to his story, he was 
sleeping under an almond tree in 
his employer’s garden. It was about 
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eleven o’clock and he was sleeping 
so lightly that a slight noise brought 
him instantly wide awake. It seems 
that the house of a neighbor over- 
looked the garden and was, in fact, 
not over five or six paces from the 
tree under which Mirabel reclined. 
But this house had been unoccupied 
for a long time and Mirabel was, 
therefore, greatly surprised to note 
that a window was raised and that 
a man was looking out of it. 

The young man leaped to his feet 
and called out, challengingly, “Hi! 
You there! Who are you and what 
are you doing in that house?” 

There was no reply. The man 
continued to stand at the open win- 
dow and now, it seemed to Mirabel, 
his eyes were fixed upon him as 
though, even in the dim moonlight, 
he was endeavoring to weave some 
hypnotic spell. Mirabel was badly 
frightened, but the idea that the 
figure was not human—that it was 
a ghost or apparition of some sort— 
had not yet occurred to him and he 
made up his mind to satisfy him- 
self of the man’s identity. He ran 
through the garden gate and to the 
door of the house, which he found 
to be unlocked. 

Running quickly upstairs, he en- 
tered the room at the window of 
which he had seen the figure, but 
it was quite empty. He stood still 
and listened. There was not a 
sound to be heard. Though the dust 
lay thick upon the floor there was 
no sign of footprints and when at 
last he moved, his own footsteps 
echoed hollowly through the empty 
halls. Mirabel commenced to be 
really frightened. There was some- 
thing unnatural here and he asked 
himself if it could have been a 
phantom which he had seen. Sud- 
denly gripped by an unreasoning 
terror, he ran out of the house and 
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back into the garden from which he 
had come. His throat felt dry and 
he knelt down beside a spring and 
drank thirstily. 

While he was thus engaged he 
fancied that he heard a sound be- 
hind him and not far off. He turned 
his head and looked over his shoul- 
der, but could make out nothing 
there. Yet it was evident that some- 
one, ghost or mortal, was close at 
hand, for he heard a sepulchral voice 
speak the following strange words: 
“Pertuisian, there is a treasure here. 
Dig for it; it is yours! Have Masses 
said for the repose of my soul!” 

Then a stone came hurtling 
through the air, as though thrown 
by the speaker, and fell to the 
ground a few paces from the spring. 
In spite of his terror, Mirabel had 
the sense to mark the stone’s posi- 
tion carefully, for it seemed to him 
that it must have been intended to 
indicate the spot where the treasure 
was buried. But he had no desire 
to work there alone in the dark and 
hastened away to take counsel with 
a friend of his named Magdalene 
Caillot, who was employed on a 
neighboring estate. 

Magdalene was at first highly 
skeptical about the whole thing, but 
when Mirabel demonstrated-to her 
satisfaction that he was quite sober 
and that his strange manner and 
incoherence of speech were due 
solely to nervousness, she came to 
the conclusion that one of his ac- 
quaintances had been playing a joke 
on him. 

“Everyone around here,” she 
pointed out, “knows that you come 
from Pertuis. And no one who did 
not know you would be likely to 
address you as ‘Pertuisian.’ You 
will find that it was no ghost.” 

Nevertheless she suggested that 
Mirabel take her gardener, Bernard, 
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into his confidence also, and the 
three finally decided that it would 
not do any harm to pay a visit to 
the garden and see what they could 
find. So the following night, armed 
with picks and spades, they all went 
together to the spring, in the gar- 
den, found the stone lying where 
Mirabel had said it had fallen, and 
proceeded to dig there. Before long 
they had unearthed a large bundle 
covered with mud-soaked linen. 
Much to the chagrin of his friends 
Mirabel refused to permit the bundle 
to be unwrapped. He put them off 
with a promise to tell them later 
what it contained and carried it off 
to the privacy of his own room. 
There he tore off the coverings and 
found within two canvas bags con- 
taining one thousand gold Portu- 
guese coins. 

It would not have been surprising 
if the shock of suddenly finding 
himself wealthy had completely 
turned Mirabel’s head and started 
him on the road to riotous living. 
It was what might have been ex- 
pected of a young man who was 
something of a ne’er-do-well to be- 
gin with. But Mirabel did not seem 
inclined to throw much money 
about. True, he quit his job and 
went off to Marseilles on an outing 
which lasted several days, but he 
was canny enough not to part with 
the bulk of his treasure nor to let it 
be known how much he had or 
where it had come from. He was 
greatly worried over the safety of 
his hoard and finally decided to 
consult with his fellow townsman, 
M. Anquier, for whose business 
judgment he claimed to have a great 
respect. 

M. Anquier was an attentive and 
sympathetic listener to the tale 
which the young man had to tell. 
Mirabel was quite sure that it was 
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the sight of actual gold to the value 
of 20,000 livres which convinced 
Anquier that he was being told the 
truth. To allay any fears that he 
might be robbed of his wealth or 
that the spirit might return to 
haunt him, M. Anquier advised him 
to follow the instructions laid down 
by his mysterious visitant in every 
particular and to take every pre- 
caution. Accordingly Mirabel had 
the Masses said for his unknown 
benefactor and had himself bled— 
his nerves being still affected by his 
experience and bleeding being the 
standard medical treatment of the 
times for virtually every ailment. 
But a more serious source of worry 
was the law concerning treasure- 
trove, which M. Anquier solicitously 
explained to his young friend. “The 
only safe thing for you to do,” he 
said, “is not to use these Portu- 
guese coins or to let anyone know 
that you possess them. Let me show 
you what I do with my money.” 

He took Mirabel to an upper 
room of his house and showed him 
a large strong-box apparently filled 
with money. “I will gladly keep 
your treasure here with mine,” he 
told him, “where it will be quite 
safe from thieves or robbers. And 
in case anything should happen to 
me, I will give you a receipt for the 
money which will enable you to get 
it back upon demand.” 

Mirabel agreed that it might be a 
good idea to entrust his money to 
Anquier. Anquier had treated him 
very generously, had advanced him 
money when he needed it and had 
had him at his house several times 
for dinner. He had convinced Mir- 
abel that he was his friend and that 
he was a man of property. Mirabel 
having now decided to trust Anquier 
with his gold, the obvious thing for 
him to do would seem to be to bring 

















the treasure to Anquier’s house and 
see it deposited in the strong-box. 
But to follow this simple procedure, 
Anquier explained, would be ex- 
tremely unwise. They were now 
concerned with the problem of the 
disposition of treasure-trove, he 
said, and the utmost secrecy must 
be observed lest anyone suspect the 
truth. 

It was arranged, therefore, that 
they should meet at a city gate at 
ten o’clock in the evening of Sep- 
tember 6th, when Mirabel would 
deliver his bags of gold and be given 
a receipt. On his way to the meet- 
ing-place Mirabel met a friend 
named Gaspar Delouil, and they 
walked along together. Mirabel 
said nothing to Gaspar about the 
nature of the errand upon which he 
was going, but possibly with the 
shrewd idea in his mind that he 
might some day need a witness, he 
asked his friend to wait for him near 
the gate. This Gaspar did, while 
Mirabel and Anquier were meeting 
close by iri a dark grove and trans- 
acting their momentous business. 

Mirabel, now become a gentleman 
of leisure, was leading a merry life 
in Marseilles when, on his way 
home to his lodgings one evening, 
he was attacked by a footpad. He 
put up a stout fight and beat off his 
assailant, but not before the man 
had stabbed him with a knife which 
cut through his clothing and inflicted 
a slight wound. Such adventures 
were not uncommon in the streets 
of this seaport city, but for some 
reason the fact that he had been 
selected as the victim of a murder- 
ous attack seemed suspicious to 
Mirabel. After thinking the matter 
over and having his wound dressed, 
he set out for the country and the 
home of M. Anquier. His friend 
welcomed him cordially, invited 
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him in and inquired why he had not 
tarried longer in Marseilles. 

“I suspect that you may know the 
reason,” Mirabel told him. “Any- 
how, I have come now for my 
money.” 

Anquier stared at him with ap- 
parent astonishment. “Why do 
you come to me?” he demanded. 
“I have no money of yours.” 

An angry argument followed this 
statement. Anquier protested that 
he knew nothing of any ghost or 
buried treasure and that if Mirabel 
had any paper purporting to be 
signed by him it was a forgery. 
The interview ended with Mirabel 
being shown the door and warned 
not to return again with his pre- 
posterous demand. Mirabel was 
now fully aroused. Treasure-trove 
or not, he came to the conclusion 
that it was better to divulge the 
secret of his wealth to the authori- 
ties, if he had to do so, than to take 
the certain alternative of losing his 
money altogether. He therefore 
went to the Lieutenant Criminel 
and lodged his charges against An- 
quier. A search of the man’s house 
was made by the police, but-no gold 
treasure was found, only two small 
sacks which Mirabel declared had 
contained the coins. 

At the preliminary hearing Mir- 
abel told his story from the alleged 
appearance of the “ghost” and the 
discovery of the buried treasure to 
the delivery of the gold to Anquier 
and the taking of his receipt. An- 
quier, as his defense, declared the 
whole yarn to be nothing but fiction, 
originating in the fertile imagina- 
tion of the complainant. He ad- 
mitted only that he had had a cas- 
ual acquaintance with Mirabel and 
that the latter had once told him 
some rambling tale about spirits 
and a buried treasure, but he had 
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paid no particular attention to it, 
thinking that Mirabel was either 
drunk or a little touched in the 
head. He denied positively that he 
had ever had any money from Mir- 
abel or that he had signed any re- 
ceipt. In the face of these conflict- 
ing stories by the parties, one of 
whom certainly was lying, it was 
obvious that the truth could be as- 
certained only by a regular trial. 
A date was set and both parties 
ordered to appear with their wit- 
nesses. 

There followed a series of trials 
and appeals which fairly well dem- 
onstrate that the law, though often 
faulty and prone to error, can usu- 
ally be counted upon to do sub- 
stantial justice in the end—provided 
a litigant is tenacious enough and 
financially able to fight to a finish. 

Magdalene Caillot was Mirabel’s 
first witness. She testified that 


Mirabel had come to her, pale and 
trembling, and had told her that he 
had seen a ghost; also that the ghost 
had revealed to him the location of 


a buried treasure. She had accom- 
panied him to the spot and had seen 
him unearth a bundle, but that she 
had been afraid to touch it. Later 
he had told her that it had contained 
gold pieces and that he had given 
them to Anquier for safekeeping. 
In proof of his story he had shown 
her several gold pieces. Another 
witness for Mirabel was Gaspar De- 
louil, who said that he had met 
Mirabel near the city gate, that his 
friend was carrying a package and 
that the witness had seen him hand 
the package to another person, 
whom he did not know, and re- 
ceive from this person a slip of 
paper. 

Another witness, Francois Fer- 
miére, related hearing the story of 
the ghost from Mirabel and went on 
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to describe how, to satisfy her curi- 
osity, he had taken her to his room, 
removed some bricks from the fire- 
place, and shown her a bag of gold 
coins which was hidden there. 
There were several other witnesses 
called by Mirabel to testify to a 
sudden intimacy between him and 
Anquier and some opinion evidence 
that Anquier’s signature to the re- 
ceipt was genuine. 

It was not a very strong case 
which Mirabel made out for him- 
self, but the defendant’s was even 
weaker. Anquier seemed to think 
that by denying everything explic- 
itly and pooh-poohing, as too pre- 
posterous for belief, the story of a 
specter, no reasonable court could | 
possibly convict him. But the judge 
of the Criminal Court was not averse 
to believing in apparitions, provided 
the evidence was present to sup- 
port the belief. He declared that 
the testimony warranted him in 
finding Anquier guilty of theft and 
ordered him put to the torture until 
he should confess what he had done 
with Mirabel’s money. 

Anquier now awoke to the serious 
nature of his predicament and ap- 
pealed to the Parliament of Aix and 
demanded a re-hearing. Before the 
Parliament he managed to present 
a stronger case against the ghost 
than he had on the first trial. His 
counsel argued at. considerable 
length against the probability that 
the ghost (if there could be such a 
thing as a ghost at all) would have 
selected a perfect stranger to him, 
such as Mirabel, as the legatee of 
his treasure. Would he not, sug- 
gested counsel, assuming that there 
was a ghost and a treasure, have 
selected a descendant or a kinsman 
of some degree, or at least an in- 
telligent and substantial man of 
affairs as its recipient? Was it like- 
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ly that he would permit his treasure 
to fall into the hands of an ignorant 
peasant or of one who would let 
himself be cheated out of it so 
easily? 

There was also, counsel for the 
defense argued, something mysteri- 
ous about the absence of Bernard, 
the gardener, who was supposed to 
have assisted in unearthing the al- 
leged treasure. If Mirabel’s story 
were to be regarded as true, why 
had he not produced this witness, 
who could have clinched the proof 
of the actual existence of the hoard? 
And why would Mirabel, unless he 
were a complete simpleton, have 
been willing to make the exchange 
of his gold for the receipt in a spot 
so dark that it must have been im- 
possible for him to read the paper 
which he received in return? 

The Parliament confessed itself 
unable, upon the evidence at hand, 
to determine whether or not there 
could have been such a spectral ap- 
pearance as that claimed to have 
manifested itself to Mirabel. Nor 
could it decide, assuming the possi- 
bility of such an apparition, whether 
or not it had revealed itself and its 
buried treasure to Mirabel or if that 
young man had really found and 
entrusted the same to Anquier. How- 
ever, declared the Parliament, “we 
feel that enough has been presented 
on both sides to make it evident 
that further proof will be necessary 
before a just decision can be ren- 
dered, and we suspect that the miss- 
ing witness Bernard can furnish 
that proof. We therefore order a 
warrant to issue for this man and 
upon his appearance there will be 
a re-hearing of the case.” 

Bernard was discovered living in 
another district and quite unaware 
not only of Mirabel’s charge against 
Anquier but also of the prominent 


part to which he (Bernard) had 
been assigned in Mirabel’s story. He 
knew Mirabel well, he admitted, and 
had heard his account of having 
seen a ghost. He had searched for 
the treasure with Mirabel on two 
different occasions, first with Mir- 
abel alone and then later in the 
company of Magdalene Caillot. But 
on neither occasion did they succeed 
in finding anything. He had loaned 
Mirabel 20 livres on. the strength 
of his story and finally, when noth- 
ing had been found, he had accused 
Mirabel of cheating him and left in 
a huff. Bernard’s testimony threw 
considerable doubt upon the truth 
of Magdalene Caillot’s account of 
the finding of the treasure. She was 
accordingly recalled, confronted 
with Bernard and warned to tell the 
whole truth or else! The result was 
startling. The woman now admit- 
ted that she had testified at the first 
trial at Mirabel’s dictation and just 
as he had coached her. She re- 
tracted entirely her previous testi- 
mony and said that she had never 
for a moment believed any of Mir- 
abel’s stories about his treasure. 
She had never seen any of the 
money which he claimed to have 
found, nor had she watched any 
mysterious bundle taken from the 
garden. Mirabel was then arrested, 
charged with fraud and perjury, and 
the trial continued with him as a 
defendant. 

The most devastating bombshell 
thrown by the attorneys for An- 
quier proved to be their production 
toward the close of the trial of. sev- 
eral members of Mirabel’s own fam- 
ily. Chief among them were his 
two brothers-in-law. Their testi- 
mony disclosed that on a certain 
day, long after the date on which 
he had sworn that he had given his 
treasure into Anquier’s hands, Mir- 
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abel had asked them to accompany 
him to the garden and see the trea- 
sure which he told them was buried 
there. He stationed them at a turn- 
ing of the paths and warned them 
not to move from the spot, as the 
garden was haunted and he would 
not be responsible for the conse- 
quences if they disobeyed his in- 
structions. 

The two men were peasants and 
apparently even more ignorant than 
Mirabel himself. They were con- 
siderably unnerved by the warning 
and awaited their companion’s re- 
turn in fear and trembling. They 
could see, in the dim moonlight, 
that he was apparently digging in 
the earth. Soon he disappeared 
from sight, as though he had sunk 
into the ground, but almost imme- 
diately re-appeared, having rigged 
up a white sheet on sticks to sim- 
ulate a ghostly figure. When this 
figure advanced upon the two 
watchers, one was so frightened that 
he fell to the ground in convulsions, 
from which he almost died. The 
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other, however, stood his ground 
until the figure came near enough 
for him to recognize the deception. 

The Parliament directed the ac- 
quittal of Anquier and sentenced 
Mirabel to the galleys for life, with 
the usual preliminary of the torture. 
Under the torture Mirabel confessed 
that the whole yarn about ghost 
and treasure had been a concoction 
of the imagination of one Etienne 
Barthelmy, who had alleged that he 
had a grudge against Anquier and 
wanted to get even with him. This 
man, said Mirabel, had thought up 
the fiction of the ghost and the 
buried treasure and had forged the 
alleged receipt and supplied the few 
pieces of gold which were to be ex- 
hibited as samples of the treasure. 
Whether or not there was any truth 
in this allegation of Barthelmy’s 
complicity in the crime seems never 
to have been determined. Barthelmy 
had vanished into thin air, as com- 
pletely as had the ghostly appari- 
tion which had been born of Mir- 
abel’s fertile imagination. 


_— humanity can be humanized again, we need a Copernican 

revolution which will take the earth out of man’s thinking as the 
pivotal point, and replace it by a center greater than man himself. 
It is no more true that all of human life revolves around the earthly 
idea of the struggle for mere brute existence than it is true that the 
constellations all center around the earth. Man who makes himself 
the measure of all things and his own only judge is not modern; he 
is in fact the antique and pre-Copernican. 


—Dnr. Conrad Bencenporr, in The Christian Century, July 7th. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE ARMY, PLAY-BY-PLAY 


ROM the moment that Private 
First Class Keith Davis runs on 
with a microphone and a smile 
that would disarm a firing squad, 
and announces his conviction that 
everyone is happy to hear that he 
will sing a lullaby written by Mrs. 
General Hugh A. Drum, the tempo 
and the tenor of one of the century’s 
most engaging entertainments are 
set. It has the same brisk, simple, 
lighthearted atmosphere of This Is 
the Army. College, even High 


School, troupes seem sophisticated 


and experienced worldlings com- 
pared to these soldiers. Perhaps 
it’s the completely voluntary aspect 
of the show; perhaps it’s the fun 
of escaping from army routine; per- 
haps it’s the absence of any finan- 
cial hurdles; perhaps it’s a sharp- 
ened sense of comradeship and co- 
operation. Whatever it is, these 
plays have a feeling of fellowship 
and good nature which are a com- 
pensatory blessing. If this show is 
any indication, it will be a tough 
job to shake the morale of the 
American Army. 

The plays were written in bar- 
racks for a competition suggested 
and arranged by Mr. John Golden. 
They earned $100,000 for the Sol- 
diers and Sailors Club of New York 
in a single performance and have 
again been offered for a fortnight’s 
run for the Army Emergency Re- 
lief, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Martin Beck who donated her thea- 


ter. The five plays were selected 
from one hundred and fifteen by 
the five judges: John Golden, Elmer 
Rice, Russel Crouse, Kenyon Nich- 
olson and Frederick Lonsdale. Of 
the authors, one is a former direc- 
tor, two are actors, and two are 
radio and sketch writers. The ma- 
jority of the players seem to be 
Corporals with a scattering of Ser- 
geants, some PFC’s and even a few 
plain privates. They act with an 
ease, an assurance and a sense of 
timing that is not by any means 
always guaranteed on Broadway. 
There is one farce, two comedies, 
a drama and a thriller. The thriller 
is on board a German submarine— 
a small one—where three American 
soldiers and a British sailor from a 
convoy are prisoners. One Ameri- 
can turns out to be the cousin of the 
Nazi Commander. His comrades, 
like the Nazis, believe him to be a 
German agent until some very quick 
action reverses the whole situa- 
tion. The author, Corporal Kurt 
S. Kasznar, a former Reinhardt 
associate, plays Commander von 
Schramm whose patch over one ‘ 
eye makes him easy to impersonate 
in the sub’s dim interior. 
Mail Call by Lieut. Ralph Nelson 
of the Army Air Force, formerly an 
actor, is laid just behind the front 
lines somewhere overseas. One of 
the company has been shot by the 
Corporal for cowardice and feeling 
runs bitter against the dead man. 
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But when they open his package of 
cookies and read a letter from 
home, they decide to write a letter 
to his Mother that will make his 
death appear quite different. Only 
one man holds out against signing 
it. Then a bombing comes. The 
soldier who was so bitter against 
the boy who lost his nerve, finds his 
own has been shaken. He signs as 
they go out to action. 

Corporal Irving Gaynor Neiman 
of City College and Time and author 
of the radio serial “Joe and Mabel,” 
wrote Button Up Your Lip, the 
comedy which calls for the en- 
trance of a screen star—a part 
which has been filled by everyone 
from Mrs. Roosevelt to Myrna Loy. 
The scene is a washroom where 
some rookies are parked with their 
belongings. Their records have 
been mislaid. Joe is suspected of 
sabotage. Joe’s luck seems defi- 
nitely on the wane when, on top of 
exoneration by the Captain, he finds 
himself the rookie boy friend of the 
visiting screen star. Publicity chose 
him as the homeliest! 

The farce is by PFC. Alfred D. 
Geto, prize drama student of 
N. Y. U., graduate of the Yale 
Drama School, radio dramatist and 
sketch writer. Pack Up Your 
Troubles is a lively mix-up between 
an expectant Father trying to get 
through to a hospital on an official 
telephone and two Nazi agents who 
are blowing up a troop train. 

Where E’er We Go, the opening 
comedy, was written by PFC John 
B. O’Dea, who has trod the stage of 
three continents and collaborated in 
the revue at Fort Lewis. It is a 
genre piece of barracks life in the 
author’s own camp in the State of 
Washington. There are the poker 
players, the men who have the dates 
with “dames,” the silent guy, the 


married man who is always press- 
ing his trousers and leaving the iron 
to be sat on, etc. Bliss has just had 
his furlough approved but hasn’t 
the cash for his ticket to California. 
He gets his money just as the Ser- 
geant announces that all leaves are 
cancelled. They are speculating 
about the Mediterranean or the Pa- 
cific when they hear—unofficially— 
that they’re headed for Alaska and 
Bliss has just sold his overcoat! 

In between the plays, the Army 
also provides entertainers like the 
Arnaut brothers who can still play 
their fiddles while performing acro- 
batics, and shot through it all is 
humor as shrewd as it is fast and 
good tempered. 

Now it’s up to the Navy! 


THE MERRY Wipow.—The New 
Opera Company, like Cartier, knows 
how to reset old stones so that they 
appear brighter and better. Instead 
of any nostalgia about the original 
production one can snap fingers at 
memories and congratulate oneself 
on surviving to see such brilliant 
musical enchantment. 

Grand Opera has lent Jan Kie- 
pura, the Polish tenor and with him 
is his Hungarian wife, Marta Eg- 
gerth. They do justice to Lehar’s 
world famous songs. Miss Eggerth 
is beautiful and gracious and obvi- 
ously so in love with her Danilo that 
Sonia’s part comes easily to her— 
more easily than English. Kiepura 
is more intelligible, and his splendid 
voice atones for the stiffness which 
is the one invidious contrast to be 
made between him and the unus- 
ually graceful Donald Brian. The 
libretto has been rewritten intelli- 
gently giving more opportunity to 
Melville Cooper as the Marsovian 
Ambassador, Popoff. Mr. Cooper is 
one of those rare comedians who 
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can infuse a gesture with wit and 
make the routine continental type 
of comedy sparkle. So far as acting 
is concerned, he is the kingpin of 
the whole production and marshals 
the Kiepuras through the dramatic 
action with the same diplomacy as 
he does the Prince and Sonia, in the 
story. His  supersophisticated 
clowning has a distinction which 
makes it unusual and his assurance 
gives the audience a comfortable 
sense of confidence from the mo- 
ment of his first appearance. He 
has his best co-operation among his 
Marsovian attachés from a very 
young Shakespearean actor called 
Wayne. Mr. Cooper takes a sly part 
in that stanch song “The Women,” 
but leaves the rattling routines for 
the encores to the younger gentle- 
men. Mme. Popoff is Miss Ruth 
Matteson who steps surprisingly up 
from the quiet domestic reaches of 
a professional home in The Male 
Animal to glitter in crimson velvet 
as Ambassadress and sing “For I 
am a Dutiful Wife”’—not at all 
naively. 

Balanchine has arranged the Mar- 
sovian Dance for Sonia’s garden 
party and has varied the waltzes 
very artfully. His two leading 
dancers hold up the show with ap- 
plause, and one must note from the 
program that the delicious ballerina 
calls herself Milada Mladova, but 
comes from Oklahoma (U. S. A. not 
B’way). Maxim’s has a can-can 
which is a can-can with Lubov Rou- 
denko from the Ballet Russe. 

It is at Maxim’s that Kiepura in- 
terpolates a Polish song which has 
to be repeated again and again. In- 
deed the audience have to be kept 
within bounds or they would go on 
asking for “Vilia” and “Woman” 
and “The Pavilion” and the waltz 
song all night. 
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The sets by Howard Bay and the 
costumes by Walter Florell are as 
sumptuous and heavy as the period, 
but rich in colors. The conductor is 
Robert Stolz, composer of “Zwei 
Herzen,” etc., etc., etc., and he also 
draws rounds of applause. Except 
for the lack of cheers, the enthusi- 
asm is quite like that at a football 
game, and if the extent of my own 
enjoyment is any criterion, The 
Merry Widow should be seen for 
a long time to come At the Ma- 
jestic. 


THE Two Mrs. CARROLLS.—I once 
heard Heywood Broun in a talk on 
the theater mention the tragic ex- 
citement he had felt when Ethel 
Barrymore died in Déclassée. It 
wasn’t till he awoke the next morn- 
ing that he began to think over the 
unusual aspects of a lady, whose 
back has been broken by a taxicab, 
being able to call a toast with a glass 
of champagne as she reclined in un- 
sullied elegance upon a sofa. By 
lunch time, however, he decided his 
rationality had returned too late. 
The actor’s job ends in the theater. 
If Miss Barrymore could stay the 
reason of her audience while she 
titillated their emotions, she had tri- 
umphed. If all the reviewers of The 
Two Mrs. Carfolls, can swear by the 
book that their hearts were behav- 
ing quite normally when Elizabeth 
Bergner tasted the poison in her 
milk or found the revolver, only 
then are they justified in making the 
strictures about the play it really 
does deserve were its heroine made 
less alive or appealing by Miss 
Bergner. After all when one sees an 
actress stretch the arc of her genius 
from joy to despair in a few hours 
compass, one does owe something to 
the playwright who has given her 
this opportunity however inferior 
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his own art is. Many players have 
put their seal for remembrance on 
plays that are in no sense literature. 
Rip Van Winkle, Camille, The Bells, 
Richelieu, The Little Minister sur- 
vive by indirect lighting. Reviewers 
ought to go to the theater sometimes 
just as simple men and women who 
don’t know too much about dra- 
matic technique and let themselves 
follow enjoyably, for example, the 
impossible story of Sally Carroll 
and forget the dramatic inconse- 
quences. 

The story begins and ends within 
two months’ time on the French 
Riviera, where a very undisciplined 
artist called Geoffrey Carroll has 
taken refuge from the confining at- 
mosphere of Devon with his second 
wife, Sally. Geoffrey’s only creed is 
the worship of beauty which isn’t 
too stout an anchor when the next 
door neighbor turns out to be the 
unscrupulous Mrs. Harden, repre- 
sentative of British fashion and 
beauty. As a matter of fact the first 
scene could perfectly well be used 
as an introduction to another type 
of play built round psychological 
rather than physical terrors. In 
Scene I. it appears that the villa 
rented by the Carrolls has not been 
occupied since the last tenant shot 
herself there fearing that her hus- 
band had been too intimate with this 
same Mrs. Harden. Struck by her 
cool self-possesion, Geoffrey asks 
her to pose for a picture of the Angel 
of Death. He voices a theory that 
death is often more beautiful than 
life which brings the first curtain 
down on many a macabre sugges- 
tion. ‘ 

Geoffrey, however, has a more 
concrete imagination than Mr. Man- 
ningham of Angel Street and instead 
of cruelly driving his wife to in- 
sanity, he continues to have the ten- 
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derest solicitude for Sally’s health 
which grows steadily worse just like 
the unfortunate lady in Hichens’ 
Belladonna. It is the first Mrs. Car- 
roll who arrives just in time to give 
poor Sally a terrible warning and to 
leave her a mysterious package. The 
last scene is a horrendous one in 
Sally’s bedroom. 

The weakness of the drama, 
which was a momentous success in 
London with Miramova, is that the 
character and mental idiosyncracies 
of Geoffrey are treated casually. 
Pathologically speaking, the author 
seems to lose interest in him and 
centers all his sympathies on Sally. 
That is all to the good so far as Miss 
Bergner is concerned, and it de- 
volves upon her sb to involve the 
audience with her troubles that they 
don’t bother to think them over. So 
far as I was concerned, she suc- 
ceeded. It was not the improbabil- 
ities of the plot with its false leads 
about mistrals, the burglars, and 
Angels of Death which became im- 
portant but her Sally. There was 
the fascination of following her an- 
swer to the various emotional chal- 
lenges. Nothing could have been 
more convincing than her happy 
healthiness in Scene I. except her 
gallant struggle against sickness in 
Scene II. Her love, loyalty, convic- 
tion of deceit, horror chained atten- 
tion. She may not present a portrait 
of a British matron but her Mrs. 
Carroll is of very human flesh—and 
possible mixed blood—and quite the 
type of girl to run off with an ego- 
tistical painter. She certainly livens 
up her pretty heavy English neigh- 
bors. 

Reginald Denham, who is becom- 
ing a crime specialist, has done all 
he could for The Two Mrs. Carrolls 
with expert direction and shutters 
banging always properly on cue. His 
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right hand assistants are Michelette 
Burani as the fat “bonne” and Philip 
Tonge as the “silly ass” doctor. 
Victor Jory of Hollywood plays the 
mordaunt Geoffrey with proper 
mental tenseness and Vera Allen is 
of great help to the author in the 
most impossible scene as the first 
Mrs. Carroll. Irene Worth makes 
her debut as Mrs. Harden. She will 
be seen often again. Margery Maude 
and Stiano Braggiotti are given lit- 
tle more to do than compose a dis- 
tinguished background with a per- 
fect set by Frederick Fox and frocks 
by Hattie Carnegie. 

The most curious criticism of the 
production is by Mr. Burton Rascoe 
of the World Telegram who claims 
that Miss Bergner ruins a melo- 
drama by turning it into drama 
through the very excellence of her 
art, which keeps herself and her 
company from any histrionics! If 
you are just an ordinary citizen 
who can enjoy an exciting story and 
a fine actress then take your tongue 
out of your cheek and go to The 
Booth. 


THE MARCH OF TIME.—Japan has 
a dramatic start: from blossoms and 
temple bells, the camera switches to 
the execution of an American pilot. 
A speech by ex-Ambassador Grew 
helps to emphasize the hazards 
ahead in dealing with a people who 
have suddenly expanded their Em- 
pire into one of the world’s greatest 
and who mean to hold it. Their 
fanaticism and our blunders with 
scrap iron are shown up forcefully. 
The film closes with Tokyo glitter- 
ing in new found prosperity and 
blazing with lights and defiance. 
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For WHOM THE BELL TOLLS.— 
Widely heralded, the picture is a 
triumph of color photography and 
a harrowing experience. However, 
the pages of horror which could be 
skipped in the book can also be 
passed with shut eyes at the film, but 
it does seem unnecessary to include 
Pilar’s relation of how Pablo allowed 
his village to revenge itself on 
the Civil Guards (brutality on the 
screen is something to be checked). 
The displeasing details of the love 
story have naturally been eliminated 
but some cutting of the too-many 
close-ups of Pablo’s repulsive face 
would also have been to the film’s 
advantage. Close-ups seem to be 
a favored part of the director, Sam 
Wood’s technique. A great many 


of the minor characters deserve 
this close attention because their 
make-ups are extraordinarily good, 
as is their playing, particularly 


Sokoloff as Anselmo and Calleia as 
El Sordo. Gary Cooper does all he 
can in the rather thankless job of 
playing the one straight part in a 
study of characters, and unfortu- 
nately Ingrid Bergman follows his 
lead; her Maria being her lovely but 
utterly Scandinavian self. She 
moves the picture from Spain with 
every appearance. Not so with the 
magnificent performance of Pilar 
by the Athenian, Katina Paxinou. 
She has a force and a warmth and a 
power which electrify the action. 
Pilar seems made from the Spanish 
earth. She’is stronger than all the 
melodrama which whirls about her. 
It is not the thousands that have 
been spent on the blowing of the 
bridge which gives stature to the 
picture. It is Pilar—At the Rivoli. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LirE WITH FATHER.—Harry Ban- 
nister and Muriel Kirkland are still 
Mr. and Mrs. Day.—At the Empire 
(AC). 

February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLD LAcE. — The 
melodrama with laughs.— At the 
Fulton (AC). 


February, 1942 


ANGEL STREET. — Psychological 
melodrama in a creepy Victorian 
setting.—At the Golden (AC). 


October 


JANIE.—In spite of her parents, 
sixteen-year-old Janie gives the 
Army a party.—At the Playhouse 
(AC). 


ROSALINDA.—Delightful revival in 
English of the famous waltz oper- 
etta.—At the Imperial (AC). 


January, 1943 


THE SKIN OF OuR TEETH.—The 
Pulitzer Prize Play in which Thorn- 
ton Wilder shows the struggle of 
mankind against ice and flood and 
war, but in modern dress. It sounds 
serious but is really exciting and 
funny.—At the Plymouth (AC). 


February 


THE DovuGHGIRLS.—Tough farce 
of “gold-diggers” in one of Wash- 
ington’s overcrowded hotels. — At 
the Lyceum (AC). 


SOMETHING FOR THE Boys.—Has 
three popular points: Ethel Merman, 
Cole Porter songs and most attrac- 


tive costumes and sets. It is also a 
decent show.—At the Alvin (AC). 


April 
HARRIET.—Reopened after a sum- 
mer holiday. Miss Hayes—who has 
been to Mexico—will once more in- 
troduce her happy audiences to the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—At 
the Henry Miller (AC). 


May 


OKLAHOMA. — Seems to have 
everything a musical needs—songs 


_ by Rodgers, a ballet by Agnes de 


Mille, gay in color, action and all 
around charm.—At the St. James 
(AC). 


Kiss AND TELL.—A situation us- 
ually used for tragedy has been con- 
verted by George Abbott into a com- 


edy of adolescence.—At the Biltmore 
(AC). 
June 


TOMORROW THE WORLD. — Does 
not belie its title as it concerns the 
adoption of a German boy by his 
American uncle How can we save 
German youth from Hitler’s train- 
ing? Brilliantly acted by two chil- 
dren, the answer is given in a play 
full of interest and excitement.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore (AC). 


August 


Stars ON Ice (Second Edition) .— 
All is the same except that some new 
comedy has had to be interpolated 
because the War has broken the 
famous quartette of Bruises. The 
laughs now depend mostly on Fred- 
die Trenkler who does some very 
funny clowning.—At the Center. 
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THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THz WorLD AND THE FaitrH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 
be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE NEW LAY APOSTOLATE 


6¢6],,EAR of things that are to 

come.” . .. How much is be- 
ing written these days about the 
social problems which will arise 
after the war! But how much is 
overlooked concerning the social 
problems which now, as a con- 
comitant to war, are at our very 
doors? 

There are cities and towns in the 
United States which through their 
proximity to large military concen- 
trations, their sheltering of enor- 
mous war-production plants, have 
experienced in the past year such a 
staggering increase in population 
that they have virtually lost all 
semblance of their former selves. 

Fantastic figures such as an al- 
most overnight growth from 1,178 
to 20,000—33,000 to 80,000—from 
10,000 to 50,000—a village, from 
515 to 6,000—have been released by 
the field department of the United 
Service Organizations. The U.S.O. 
through its six member agencies 
(the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
N.C.C.S. or National Catholic Com- 
munity Service, the Jewish Wel- 


fare Board, the Salvation Army, 
and Travelers’ Aid) sends represen- 
tatives far and wide into war- 
congested areas to operate clubs for 
service-men and war production 
workers. 

It was soon learned that while 
the primary conception of U.S.O. 
was service for the service-man, he 
and the war brought in their trail 
thousands of other human beings 
for whom service is equally impor- 
tant when considered in its bear- 
ing upon the successful outcome of 
the war. While the soldier in camp 
has a bed and meals provided for 
him, there is no such specific pro- 
vision made for the war-production 
worker, called by the millions from 
every section of the United States 
to congregate in industrial centers. 
Yet, if the wheels of production 
must move faster and more effi- 
ciently to keep war supplies on the 
way, it is important that the work- 
ers have a modicum of decent liv- 
ing commensurate with the effi- 
ciency level required. Unfortunate- 
ly more often than not, they are 
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thrown upon a town already pros- 
trate from the increased popula- 
tion-load, in a catch-as-catch-can 
search for food and lodging. 

There are, too, the soldiers’ rela- 
tives, wives, mothers, fiancées, who 
also by the millions, have fol- 
lowed them, in many cases with- 
out guarantee of shelter or wel- 
come in the camp-adjacent town. 
Their welfare has a direct bearing 
upon the morale of the soldier. On 
the score of recreation, in such 
war-congested centers, the picture 
is one of a line of people, three 
abreast, stretching for three blocks, 
waiting for hours to get into a 
movie. Restaurants are insuffi- 
cient, food increasingly scarce, and 
medical services in some cases Vir- 
tually unobtainable. 

Such conditions are bound to 
bring a train of social evils. In 
them, the indecent sources of recre- 
ation thrive and flourish. In the 
frantic, exhausted search for ma- 
terial necessities, spiritual values 
vanish. 

Upon this realization the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service 
has built its part in the general 
U.S.O. program. Creature comforts 
and pleasures for the military, their 
relatives and war production work- 
ers are unstintingly provided in al- 
most 400 U.S.O. Clubs operated by 
N.C.C.S., but the directors are es- 
pecially trained to look to the 
threatened spiritual values of those 
they serve. 

The work of N.C.C.S. in the war 
effort, naturally divided itself into 
two categories—a program for 
men, and a program for women. 

The Men’s Division was estab- 
lished to take care of the military; 
the Women’s Division to provide a 
program for women relatives of 
service-men, and war production 
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workers. Since scarcely a Club ex- 
ists which serves one class exclu- 
sively, the two divisions of N.C.C.S., 
represented by men and women di- 
rectors merge their common Catho- 
lic effort into a basic program and 
carry it throughout the country, 
adapting it to local needs. 

As National Director of the 
N.C.C.S., James J. Norris has the 
task of co-ordinating this effort, 
with a special emphasis laid upon 
the training of Catholic Directors, 
and upon the maintenance of close 
co-operation with the N.C.CS. 
“Moderators,” priests of the dio- 
ceses in which the Clubs operate, 
appointed by the Bishops to coun- 
sel the directors in their work. But 
the Moderator, who is usually the 
pastor of a local church, has a thou- 
sand other responsibilities, far re- 
moved from U.S.O. work. Hence 
the “apostolate” found requisite for 
large numbers of transplanted hu- 
man beings, seeking, in their lone- 
liness and disturbed existence some 
spiritual refuge, rests largely in the 
hands of the N.C.C.S. directors. 

It is they who fill the bookshelves 
of their U.S.O. Clubs with carefully 
selected Christian books, who pile 
their reading tables with the best 
in Catholic and secular magazines, 
who fill their pamphlet racks with 
leaflets based on the Catholic code 
of faith and morals. Even more 
significant are the supplies of rosa- 
ries, medals, and crucifixes (un- 
fortunately not sufficient to the 
needs, due to war curtailments) 
which the directors keep at hand, 
available for the asking—and which 
are hungrily sought as the oft-heard 
whisper spreads through the bat- 
talion: “We’re moving on, this 
week.” Moving on. Tunisia? The 
Pacific?) The Solomons? Eager 
hands, Protestant as well as Catho- 
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lic, reach out that, in the prodi- 
gal pouring of blood, the image of 
their Redeemer may be close. And 
the work of this new lay apostle- 
late moves forward. 

Upon the theory that where we 
permit hazards for women, we cre- 
ate hazards for men, the Women’s 
Division of N.C.C.S. has built its 
program. It has laid emphasis up- 
on service for women relatives of 
men in the armed forces, for war 
production workers, for the Wacs 
and the Waves, the Spars and the 
Marines. Under the directorship of 
Miss Anne Sarachon Hooley, it now 
functions in 130 U.S.O. units 
throughout the country — some- 
times co-operatively with the 
N.C.C.S. Men’s Division, sometimes 
with one of the other six agencies, 
sometimes alone. Its work brings 
to mind the fact that it is not man- 
power alone that is behind this war 
effort. It is “woman-power” as 
well. For it no longer requires 
“brute strength” to operate the 
perfected machinery of production. 
Given steady hands and nerves, 
alert brains, and normal physical 
stamina, a woman can hold down a 
war production job as well as any 
man. And they are doing it, all 
over the country—great migrations 
of women who have answered the 
call of the man-bereft munitions 
and aircraft plants, treking from 
east to west, making their beds 
where they can find them in the 
crowded industrial centers. 

Whether it be a woman who 
stands all day loading shells and 
who cannot find in any decent 
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quarter of the town a room to take 
her rest in at night, who is dis- 
couraged and lonely, and tired of 
fighting; whether it be a young 
girl who has traveled across the 
country to marry her boy in the 
camp-town and who is afraid to ap- 
proach the priest because she thinks 
she cannot fulfill the technical re- 
quirements of birth certificate, etc.; 
or whether it be a soldier who has 
not within a year, gone to confes- 
sion—the N.C.C.S. directors are at 
hand everywhere, from New York 
to New Mexico, devoting themselves 
to solving such problems. 

Decent living quarters and whole- 
some recreation are provided for 
the munitions worker; birth cer- 
tificates are located and a Catholic 
wedding ceremony arranged for the 
young girl and her soldier-bride- 
groom; the service man who has 
been neglecting the Sacraments 
finds himself surprisingly, one Sat- 
urday afternoon, back in the con- 
fessional, following the suggestion 
of “that director at the U.S.O. 
Club,” who had listened sympa- 
thetically to his story, and who is 
“a swell fellow.” 

A new lay apostolate in America 
has been assigned by the necessi- 
ties of war, and is functioning effi- 
ciently through the National Catho- 
lic Community Service. It is doing 
a valiant job in combatting some of 
the social evils, not of post-war to- 
morrow, but of war-time today. 
Post-war problems should be the 
lesser, because of its efforts. 


HELEN WALKER HOMAN. 
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THE ENGLISH EXILE 

I rove France; and I am glad I 
saw it first when I was young. For 
if an Englishman has understood a 
Frenchman, he has understood the 
most foreign of foreigners. The 
nation that is nearest is now the 
furthest away. Italy and Spain and 
rather especially Poland are much 
more like England than that square 
fortress of equal citizens and Roman 
soldiers; full of family councils and 
patria potestas and private prop- 
erty under the Roman Law; the 
keep and citadel of Christendom. 
This is evident, for a first example, 
in the case of Italy. When I first 
went to Florence, I had only a con- 
fused impression that this Italian 
city was full of English ladies; and 
that they were all Theosophists. 
But when I first went to Assisi after 
I had been to Rome (in more senses 
than one), I saw that this is not 
quite fair. There really is a sym- 
pathy between English and Italian 
culture, which there is not as yet 
between English and French cul- 
ture. There is really something 
warm-hearted and romantic gild- 
ing those stark cliffs that look 
across the plain to Perugia; and it 
is in touch with two nations. The 
English do appreciate St. Francis 
as they do not appreciate Pascal or 
the Curé d’Ars. The English can 
read Dante in a translation, even 
when they cannot read Italian. 
They cannot read Racine, even when 
they can read French. In short, 
they have some comprehension of 
medievalism in Italy; when they 
have not a glimmer of the granite 


grandeur of classicism in France. 
The surname of Rossetti was not 
altogether an accident. The devo- 
tion of my old friend Philip Wick- 
steed to Dante was an excellent ex- 
ample of what I mean by the typi- 
cal Englishman with a foreign 
hobby. . 

I felt the same when I went to 
lecture in Madrid; and I met that 
shy and polite Englishman who 
could have lectured to the Span- 
iards on their own Spanish tunes 
and songs. I did not feel that Span- 
ish people were in a difficult sense 
different from English people; but 
only that a stupid Puritanism had 
forbidden the English to show the 
hearty and healthy emotions the 
Spanish are allowed to show. The 
most manifest emotion, as it struck 
me, was the pride of fathers in their 
little boys. I have seen a little boy 
run the whole length of one of the 
tree-lined avenues in the great 
streets, in order to leap into the 
arms of a ragged workman, who 
hugged him with more than mater- 
nal ecstasy. It may of course be 
said that this is un-English; which 
seems an ungenerous reflection on 
the English. I prefer to say that 
the Spanish workman, only too 
probably, had not been to an Eng- 
lish public school. But really there 
are very few English people who 
would not like it to happen. Puri- 
tanism is only a paralysis; which 
stiffens into Stoicism when it loses 
religion. That sort of warmth and 
casualness was my impression of 
Spain. Oh yes, I saw the Escorial. 
Yes, thank you, I visited Toledo; it 
is glorious, but I remember it best 
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by a more glorious peasant woman 
who poured out wine by the gallon 
and talked all the time. 


—From The Autobiography “ _ K. Ches- 
terton (New York: Sheed & Ward 


— 
lt 





THEN AND Now 


THE newcomer arriving in Spain 
to cover the war from the Loyalist 
side is struck by the flattering re- 
ception given him upon his arrival 
in Valencia. He is overwhelmed 
with attention from the moment he 
enters the press office to secure the 
credentials which will be indispen- 
sable to him in his new assign- 
ment. 

“Not so bad, this,” he will say to 
himself, as he is taken in tow by 
suave, ‘urbane press chief Luis 


Rubio Hidalgo, is introduced to’ 


everyone and is assured that every 
facility the government has is at his 
disposal. 

If there is anything—anything at 
all he may need or desire to make 
his stay more pleasant or his 
work more agreeable, he is told, he 
has only to breathe his wants and 
they will be fulfilled. A car and 
chauffeur will be furnished him 
should he wish to make any trips. 
A guide and interpreter will help 
him orient himself. A few magic 
words spoken by telephone and the 
hotel accommodations which the 
correspondent has been vainly hunt- 
ing for hours in this overcrowded 
new capital become instantly avail- 
able. 

Not expecting such magnificent 
treatment, the new arrival is deep- 
ly impressed. But woe to him who 
is naive enough to believe that all 
this is merely a display of the fine 
Spanish hospitality he has heard so 
much about. He is soon to discov- 
er the strings attached to the favors 
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heaped upon him. If the corre- 
spondent does as he is expected— 
if he joins the legion who, from per- 
sonal conviction or resignation to 
their lot, have become little more 
than rubber stamps for Popular 
Front policies—he will, indeed, find 
the sailing smooth. .. . But should 
he show his ingratitude by insist- 
ing upon putting into practice the 
fine old American newspaper tradi- 
tion of investigating and corrobo- 
rating the government’s news re- 
ports before sending them, there 
will be rough weather ahead. 

The government announces that 
seven enemy planes have been shot 
down in a certain battle which 
“greatly improved the Loyalist 
positions.” 

The newcomer may have hap- 
pened to witness that battle and 
with the aid of binoculars have had 
an excellent view of the aerial “dog- 
fight” referred to in the official com- 
muniqué. But instead of seven 
planes being shot down his binocu- 
lars showed him that the markings 
on six of the falling planes were 
distinctly Loyalist markings. 

And how, he wonders, could the 
Loyalists have “improved their 
positions” when he himself had 
been caught in the human ava- 
lanche of their disorderly retreat? 
He himself had seen the militia 
break and run, abandoning their 
dead and wounded, thick as flies, on 
the field; he himself had seen the 
terror-stricken militiamen pile on- 
to the withdrawing tanks and am-. 
bulances in their frenzy to escape 
the devastating fire. A good three 
miles had been lost before the offi- 
cers had succeeded in halting the 
retreat. 

But his news dispatch that night 
will be expected to relate how seven 
enemy planes were shot down, and 
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how the militiamen advanced. A 
communiqué will tell of the “delib- 
erate and careless bombardment of 
a hospital” by the enemy. The cor- 
respondent may want to include in 
his dispatch that the enemy’s fire 
apparently was drawn to the vicin- 
ity of the hospital by the presence 
of a Loyalist artillery emplacement 
or munitions dump near it, but he 
will not. Another communiqué will 
describe how the population of a 
certain town on the verge of cap- 
ture “evacuated it rather than fall 
into the hands of the barbarians,” 
and how the enemy “fired on the 
struggling refugees, killing many 
helpless men, women and chil- 
dren.” 

The correspondent may think it 
proper to say, basing his assertion 
on his own observations, that the 
town’s evacuation was forced by the 
militiamen who threatened to shoot 
anyone “demonstrating sympathy 


for the enemy by wanting to stay 


behind.” He may feel that it is 
only fair to say that if the militia- 
men had stayed at their posts un- 
til the refugees had left, covering 
their march instead of going along 
with them and exposing them to 
the fire directed at themselves and 
at their tanks and artillery units, it 
might not have happened. But he 
will not. 

If he wishes to remain in the good 
graces of the government that is 
his host, he will base his stories 
strictly on the information con- 
tained in the communiqué. He can- 
not, even if he wishes, investigate 
all the announcements made by the 
government. He has no protection 
against deceit. He must accept 
these announcements as gospel, 
without expressing or implying a 
shadow of doubt as to their vera- 
city. Moreover, he wil] not remain 
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a disinterested observer of the war 
he is covering. He will show his 
personal sympathy for the cause in 
many little ways. He will be elated 
in victory and crestfallen in defeat. 
Never, under any circumstances, 
will he intimate, even in private 
conversation, that he entertains any 
doubt about the ultimate victory of 
the Loyalists. 

Nor will he let the remark escape 
him that he is not in agreement 
with some government policies, 
such as the ruthless exterminating 
of political opposition, or that the 
“democracy” in whose name the 
Loyalist government is fighting does 
not correspond with his ideas of 
democracy. 

When the government, worried 
that its anti-clerical policies may 
be estranging sympathy abroad, 
makes one of its periodical an- 
nouncements that it is “contem- 
plating the re-opening of churches 
in the near future,” the correspon- 
dent who wishes to get along will 
not be indiscreet enough to ask: 
“What churches?” although he may 
have seen for himself that not one 
church in one hundred has escaped 
destruction and that only their 
charred walls remain. Nor will it 
occur to him to ask jestingly where 
the priests would come from if 
there were churches to be opened, 
unless the miracle of resurrection 
be invoked. 

He will not ask these or many 
other of the perplexing questions 
that are bound to occur to him even 
after a short stay in Loyalist Spain. 
If he wants to get along harmoni- 
ously, he will, even though it may 
cost him some effort, manifest 
trusting confidence in the Loyalist 
cause. 


—From Correspondent in Spain. By Eb- 


_— Knortauah (New York: Sheed & Ward, 
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CONSECRATED CRANKS 


AT one time he [Father Hecker] 
thought it might be an excellent 
idea to deliver one of his lectures in 
Concord, and he wrote to Emerson, 
asking if he would assist him in 
getting a hall. But Emerson an- 
swered stiffly and politely that he 
was afraid it would not be possible, 
and when he wrote to Alcott he re- 
ceived the same reply. An earlier 
letter from the latter had promised 
help, but another had followed it 
speedily, making it clear that he 
had yielded to Emerson’s opinion 
on the advisability of discouraging 
such a lecture in Concord. 

Some years later Father Hecker 
received a lecture invitation from 
the Catholic priest at Concord. He 
then learned with interest that Con- 
cord now had a church, a priest, 
and some seven hundred Catholics. 
When he reached the town, he was 
told that the priest had been called 
to another station for that Sunday 
and Father Hecker was to say the 
Mass and give the sermon. He re- 
garded the charming white church 
with deep interest, for it was the 
Universalist church which he re- 
membered from years ago. It had 
been sold to the Catholics some- 
time ago, the Universalists having 
become fewer with the years and 
the Catholics increasing in the 
town. It was right on the Com- 
mons, Father Hecker noted, where 
Mr. Emerson had to pass it every 
time he came into the village. 

As he was vesting for Mass, and 
while he walked to the altar, he be- 
gan to feel as if two men were walk- 
ing with him. One was from the 
long ago, the other from the more 
recent past. One was a blind man 
who had lived in that village in for- 
mer years, groping for light and 
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peace. Emerson had been of no aid 
to him, for all his wisdom, nor Al- 
cott with all his altruism, nor even 
Henry Thoreau, now sleeping in the 
cemetery on the hill above the little 
town. He was then a man with 
every problem that mattered still 
unsolved. And the other man was 
one with all those problems solved, 
a man who knew the universe and 
the reasons for his existence as they 
actually were. He could find no 
other sermon to preach than that 
one. The two men were in his soul 
and, as he told Father Hewit later, 
“T preached them off to the people.” 
The men and women he addressed 
came crowding up to him after the 
Mass and many had tears in their 
eyes as they thanked him and shook 
his hand. 

In the evening came the lecture. 
It was a stormy night and rain fell 
in torrents. The large hall was 
filled with interested Catholics and 
curious Puritans. He looked over 
his audience and rejoiced at the 
many Yankee faces he saw. Alcott 
had come, sitting in a front seat, 
and other faces were vaguely famil- 
iar, but he looked in vain for Emer- 
son. 

He was to lecture, according to 
the schedule, on Why I Became a 
Catholic. Then, just as he was 
about to begin, those two men came 
up inside him again and for the life 
of him he could not get on with his 
regular subject. He told instead of 
the two men—the trials and sor- 
rows and the defeat of the one, the 
joy and peace of the other. 

“There is only one place where I 
found adequate justification for the 
principles on which I have acted— 
and that is the Catholic teaching of 
the Catholic Church,” he declared. 
And, as he looked down at the 
faces before him, he ended, “I know 
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of course that it is vain to rise be- 
fore the light, but to hinder the 
soul from rising when the light ap- 
pears, is oppression. We must sub- 
due to ends supernatural every one 
of the inventions and discoveries 
Providence has bestowed on our day. 
But the really practical aim of all 
true religion is to bring an individ- 
ual soul under the immediate guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit.” 

Next day, as he was walking up 
the familiar street that led to Texas 
House, he met Emerson face to face, 
and they stopped and talked. They 
did not talk long, for they really had 
little to say to one another—a few 
words about Thoreau, a little about 
each other’s families, something 
about the weather. Emerson, so 
Father Hecker noted, never really 
looked directly at him, but kept 
looking away. But just before they 
said good-bye, he turned squarely 
around and faced him. “I think I 
prefer music to preaching,” he said, 
as if in polite apology for his ab- 
sence of the previous evening. “The 
Miserere in the English chapel at 
Rome, I thought, said the words 
better than yours or mine could do 
it.” Then he looked directly at 
Father Hecker, and all his honesty 
and charm were in the glance, “It 
is hard, Mr. Hecker, to be simple 
enough to be good,” he said. 

That afternoon as Father Hecker 
was on the cars on his way back 
to New York he saw Bronson Al- 
cott come in. When he saw Father 
Hecker sitting there, he came up 
and began to compliment him on 
his lecture. But, as with Emerson, 
the talk was desultory. Alcott had 
only a few stations to go, and just 
before he came to his, he said to 
Father Hecker, with a half smile 
and yet seriously, “Tell me why 
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you couldn’t make a Catholic of 
me.” 

Father Hecker grinned. “Too 
much rust here,” he said, and 
clapped him on the knee. And sud- 
denly he saw that Alcott had been 
made deeply angry, and when the 
train stopped he hurried off with 
hardly a goodbye. 

He sat musing, wondering if Al- 
cott ever did pray, and if so, to 
whom? Did he believe in God? Yes, 
he did—but in the Alcott God no 
doubt, since he was really his own 
God. Father Hecker felt that here 
was a greatly wasted man. He had 
a fine brain and although he knew 
many would have denied it, he was 
sure that to a great degree Alcott 
had been Emerson’s teacher. And 
Emerson, he thought, had been a 
good pupil—faithful to his master 
still. 

He and Hewit discussed them 
that night, after Father Hecker had 
told all about his lecture and his 
reception in Concord. “What if he 
had become a Catholic —a regular 
one and thoroughly sanctified— 
what sort of one do you think he 
would have been?” asked Father 
Hewit. 

Father Hecker thought it over. 
“He could never have been anything 
but a hermit—the fourth century 
variety—he is so naturally and. so 
constitutionally odd always. Emer- 
son and Alcott—yes and Thoreau 
too—that is what they are and were 
—three consecrated cranks. They 
would all rather be cranks together 
than be president. And Emerson 
and Alcott are really happy only in 
having all the cranks look up to 
them.” 


— From Celestial Homespun: The Life of 
Isaac Thomas Hecker. By Karuearne Burton 
(New York; Longmans, Green & Co.), 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAVEN 


It is difficult for those who have 
always had belief of some sort, 
however vague and undogmatic it 
may have been, to conceive at all 
really a Godless world. I have heard 
many Cradle-Christians say that 
everybody must believe in God, even 
if they do not realise it, because it 
is impossible not to do so; well, 
they are wrong. Thousands, I sup- 
pose millions of people all around 
them do really and truly not believe 
at all, and the difference that this 
implies is terrific. 

The fanaticism of converts is pro- 
verbial; I always feel myself a 
fanatic when I hear good and sin- 
cere Christians expatiate (and it is 
quite often Catholics who do so) on 
the unconscious Christianity in the 
pagan goodness that they meet with, 
because to me with my experience 
of entirely non-Christian values, 
my remembrance of a really God- 
less world, the utter difference be- 
tween Christian and pagan so far 
outweighs any occasional superfi- 
cial likeness. I feel impelled to in- 
terrupt and say: ‘You don’t know 
what it is you are talking about, 
and I do know! Everything is 
changed, everything is revolution- 
ised, by Christianity, by Faith. 
The difference is so overwhelming, 
so far-reaching that any lesser like- 
ness is blotted out!’... 

This question of likeness or dif- 
ference is of direct importance for 
our subject, the Christian leaven in 
the University, for if we are to form 
a true idea of that leaven, we must 


also have a true conception of the 
dough in which it is to work, and 
of the relation between them... . 

The University represents at all 
times a concentrated form of the 
prevalent world mentality, for the 
ideas of the University influence, 
for good or evil, the general intel- 
lectual life of the nation, and in 
their turn are then re-influenced by 
it. In a Christian age the Universi- 
ties were, as we know, centres of 
Christian learning, they both in- 
fluenced and reflected a Christian 
world-opinion, they were a focus of 
constructive thinking; in a pagan 
age like our own, an age of nega- 
tion and disintegration, the Univer- 
sities become a focal point for that 
disintegration. Thought at the 
University to-day is in general more 
negative, more destructive, more 
pagan, than the average thought of 
the world outside it; it is of the 
same character and reflects the 
same tendencies but in a more 
vocal and intensive form. 

To put it briefly; in a good age, 
the University will be a good place, 
in a bad age, it will be a bad place, 
and we are living now in a very bad 
age indeed. . . . Supposing for the 
moment that I am right, or even 
partly right, in my view of the Uni- 
versity to-day, how must we see the 
Christian leaven in it? I submit 


that it should be dynamite! 


The action of leaven in dough 
suggests a gentle process harmoni- 
ous and as it were co-operative; 
that would be an excellent illustra- 
tion of the effect of some form of 
more active and intense Christian 
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life working in and through less 
perfect Christians, but when we 
have, as is the case to-day, a tiny 
Christian leaven inserted not into 
a less active Christian lump, but in 
a lump that is entirely alien and 
hostile to it, it cannot work in that 
harmonious way; if it is to work at 
all, it must be dynamic. The leaven 
is so tiny, the lump so alien, that a 
normally potent yeast will be quite 
ineffective; it will be neutralised 
and smothered almost before it has 
begun to work. What is essential, 
if it is to be effective, is a leaven so 
potent and so concentrated that at 
the slightest impact it explodes! 
Now with all deference to the 
Cradle-Christians, I say that to the 
‘totalitarian’ convert, the Christian 
Revelation is explosive to a degree 
that eclipses dynamite. It is a 
shattering illumination in contact 
with the world of unbelief. Think 


of what happened to St. Paul on 
the road to Damascus, yet he was 
already a believing Jew, he was far 
nearer than the world to-day to the 
new truth that was to break upon 


him. . . . It is explosive, it is revo- 
lutionary, it is a turning of things 
upside down, as it makes impact 
upon a world without it, and this is 
what the world to-day is wanting: 
. . . to be re-made, to be turned up- 
side down, to be re-born of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire! 

This is of course all very apoca- 
lyptic; sometimes, I maintain, it is 
a good thing to be so. St. Paul was 
apocalyptic, so was St. Augustine; 
it is in fact difficult not to be so, 
if you have been knocked down and 
then re-made. And here I come to 
the essential question; is the Chris- 
tian Leaven in any University in 
England, of this explosive, dynamic 
nature? Is it turning the pagan 
University upside down, knocking 
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it over, blinding it with light? If 
that has happened, in the world as 
it is to-day, the leaven has in fact 
ceased to be leaven at all, it is but 
a little soggy lump of yeast that will 
not rise. 

This may sound not only apoca- 
lyptic, but also vague and in the 
air. What do I mean in practice, 
you may ask, how is the leaven to 
become explosive? The obvious 
answer is, ‘by being more Chris- 
tian.’ That is not only the obvious 
answer, but the only one, but it is 
not explicit, and if I have to be ex- 
plicit, again I must risk being offen- 
sive. I would say: “The Christian 
must proclaim himself a Christian, 
he must not seem ashamed of what 
he is, of what he stands for, as now 
he strangely often seems to be.’ 

It is indeed bewildering to find so 
many Christians (and by Christians 
I mean Catholics) who seem to be 
ashamed of their own glory, who 
seem apologetic, on the defensive, 
so anxious to avoid attracting no- 
tice as Christians, that they suc- 
ceed in being unrecognised. The 
wish to be like everybody else may 
indicate a certaih social sense, an 
instinctive anti-isolationism which, 
up to a certain point, is sound, but 
we do not as a rule carry it to such 
lengths as to conceal distinctions 
that we are proud of. If we were 
Princes, we should not want, I 
think, to be mistaken for ordinary 
commoners, we should wish to be 
recognized as Princes. Yet as Chris- 
tians we are more than Princes, 
how is it that we do not proclaim 
our status? 

When the young are chiefly at 
pains not to be ‘different’ from the 
young pagans with whom they con- 
sort, when the old are chiefly con- 
cerned to avoid all possible ‘fric- 
tion’—when even the members of 
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the Religious Orders go about dis- 
guised as Anglican clergymen—how 
is the poor world to be set on fire? 
The leaven cannot work if it is 
afraid of working. 
—Rosatinp Murray, in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), May, 1943. 
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CHRISTIAN VERSUS STOIC 


In assaying the fundamental at- 
titude and temper of Stoicism and 
Christianity, it is just to grant a 
similarity between them. But the 
forced identification of certain 
modern religious notions with tra- 
ditional genuine Christian concepts, 
together with the ideas of universal 
evolution and of progress as well as 
excesses of textual criticism, have 
magnified the resemblances beyond 
reason; whence, in the middle of the 
19th Century, the legend of Stoicism 
as ‘the porch of Christianity’ or as 
‘the mould in which Roman Chris- 
tianity was cast.’... 

We notice the difference from 
and superiority of Christianity over 
Stoicism first of all in the unshak- 
able assurance of the Christian as 
to the factual truth of his belief. 
There is no trace of fear lest any 
of its basic doctrines be only the 
product of wishful imagination. 
Where in all the Stoic literature do 
we find the personal conviction, the 
precise and consciously critical 
statement of facts, the clear con- 
ception of God as a personal being 
and father, the joyful conscious- 
ness of our personal fellowship with 
Him, and last but not least the 
eagerness of the apostles to bring all 
men into a most real fellowship 
with God. . . . Definite concrete 
events in which the natural and the 
supernatural, the visible and in- 
visible form an integral part, and 
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in which the highest problems of 
life, about which philosophy may 
only inconclusively speculate, find 
their most definite answer, are the 
foundation of the Christian outlook 
on life. ... 

The Stoic urged mortification of 
self and detachment from the things 
of the world because he considered 
all things vain and attachment to 
them a source of pain, namely, at 
the time of the inevitable separa- 
tion and loss. This doctrine, no 
doubt, contains a great deal of com- 
mon-sense wisdom and must be 
taken into account if one wishes to 
hold a realistic and healthy atti- 
tude and avoid disappointments 
which may even warp a person’s 
mind. Thus it may prove, as it 
actually does, its worth as a practi- 
cal rule of wholesome self - disci- 
pline and an effective method of 
psychotherapy. In fact, the Stoics 
practiced mortification and self- 
discipline in a stiff effort to escape 
the terrors of madness over the 
hopelessness of their condition un- 
til death would bring to an end the 
agony of the soul. Despite its 
rational and useful recommenda- 
tions the Stoic ethic was intrinsi- 
cally negative both in its back- 
ground and aim. 

The Christian fully realizes the 
transitoriness of the things of the 
world. But his mortification and 
self-discipline are not meant to 
steel him against the afflictions 
coming from their painful loss. 
Rather is the Christian urged to de- 
tach himself from things of the 
world as they are now because by 
clinging to them he will perish with 
them, whereas he is called to an in- 
corruptible form of life in a new 
world. . . . There is, then, a funda- 
mental difference between the men- 
tality of Christian and Stoic which 
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no parallel, verbal or figurative, can 
remove. ... 

However, the striking similarity 
between certain illustrations of 
moral doctrines in the Stoic litera- 
ture and the parables of Christ as 
well as other parts of the New Tes- 
tament, calls for some comment. 
Such similarities used to be con- 
strued as a proof of mutual de- 
pendence. The great advances in 
recent years of the science of com- 
parative religion and culture have 
conclusively shown, however, that 
such similarities are easily com- 
patible with the complete difference 
and originality of the systems con- 
cerned. In our case, they were 
bound to occur because Christ and 
the first ambassadors of His mes- 
sage lived and worked in the very 
same Greco-Roman society to which 
the Stoics addressed their dia- 
tribes. In their effort to drive home 
their doctrine they had to speak 
the language of that society, use its 
proverbs and other sayings in 
which its experience and common 
convictions were expressed. If any- 
thing, these similarities prove only 
the more forcibly the difference be- 
tween Stoicism and Christianity be- 
cause the difference of the spirits 
pervading the same material and of 
their doctrinal imports obtrudes it- 
self even upon the casual reader. ... 
Another source of similarity of 
language lies in the fact that the 
best thoughts of the Stoics are the 
natural religious outcries of the 
human heart for God its Creator. 
These are common to all men and 
to a high degree may be correctly 
formulated on thie basis of clear 
though imperfect. glimpses of the 
truth by the intellect. But where 
all mere human c:fforts failed, Christ 
came to ‘fulfill... As regards the in- 
tellectual percey ytion of these things, 


the Stoics fell far short of the in- 
sights of some of their predecessors, 
and this failure had a blighting ef- 
fect on the whole Stoic philosophy. 
No real.and permanent progress in 
the solution of the human problems 
is possible except on the basis of a 
sufficient amount of absolutely as- 
sured truth concerning God, the 
world, and man. Here are the roots 
of the positive strength of genuine 
Christianity both as a religious and 


‘cultural force and as a missionary 


endeavor. 


—Taarcistvs Ratrier, 0.S.A., in The Classi- 
cal Bulletin (St. Louis), March, 1943. 
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THE Empty SPACES 


WHEN this war is won, the first 
problem that must be solved is that 
of the empty spaces. A nation that 
controls vast territories and re- 
fuses to fulfil its duty to people 
them cannot hope to retain its 
place in the world. It is popula- 
tion that settles the fate of empires. 
When France restricted her birth- 
rate until every fifth family was 
childless, and her population sank 
to half that of Germany, she was 
doomed. That was why she abdi- 
cated as an Imperial Power. The 
stupendous victory of Hitler at Mu- 
nich was based not on armaments 
but on biology. The empty cradles 
of France wrought her ruin. For 
us, too, the same ruin inevitably 
waits if we follow further in her 
footsteps. 

A normal birthrate appears still 
more essential when we consider 
that it alone secures the good qual- 
ity of the race. Heredity is the 
greatest of forces that mould man- 
kind, and a very brief examination 
of the facts reveals that the later 
and not the early children inherit 
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the finest qualities. When fami- 
lies are limited to two or three, 
racial impoverishment ensues. We 
can best realise this when we recall 
some of the world’s leaders who 
never would have been born today. 
Sir Walter Scott was the ninth 
child in his family, Arkwright the 
thirteenth, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge the tenth, Darwin the fifth. 
How different the history of Eng- 
land if two brothers, had not been 
born — John Wesley, who raised 
multitudes from the dead, was the 
fifteenth child, and Charles Wesley, 
who gave wings to the prophet’s 
words, the eighteenth child, of their 
parents. Without Alfred Ten- 
nyson, Wellington, Nelson, Glad- 
stone and James Watt we would 
have been poor indeed. If the hot- 


gospellers of racial suicide had ap- 
peared a generation sooner, Lord 
Randolph Churchill would never 


have been born, and in 1940 there 
would have been no Winston 
Churchill to rally the forces of lib- 
erty over all the world. The grim 
and terrible desiccation which be- 
falls the race that restricts its 
birthrate has been set forth before 
our eyes in the greatest tragedy of 
history since Rome fell. In his 
Truth of the Tragedy of France, 
Elie J. Bois explains it in one sen- 
tence: “The men were no longer 
there, men of the stature of Poin- 
caré, Briand, Clemenceau, who had 
both experience and authority, 
breeding as well as blood.” And 
they were not there because the 
policy of the empty cradles makes 
heredity powerless to pass on the 
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great qualities of mankind. It 
wasn’t the panzer engines or the 
dive-bombers that brought France 
low as the dust: France perished in 
her cradles. “Our families are 
dwindling away,” cried Jules 
Simon; “our country is dwindling 
with them; our race is ‘doomed. 
But, to be sure, we shall be able to 
afford a luxurious burial.” An 
awed world now awaits the resur- 
rection that comes through sacri- 
fice. 

What is the remedy for the fell 
disease which now threatens us? 
France, again, suggests the way of 
salvation. If the French brought 
their race low in France, in Canada 
they have multiplied exceedingly 
and now bid fair, in a generation, 
to be a majority in the Dominion. 
There were only about 50,000 
French in Canada when, on the 
Heights of Abraham, the British 
won ascendancy. Today there are 
nearly 5,000,000 French in Canada, 
and Quebec has replaced Paris as 
the capital of the most civilised 
race in the world. What is it that 
has worked this most significant 
contrast: a nation perishing in 
France and prospering exceeding- 
ly in Canada? The answer is that 
the French Canadian escaped the 
goddess of reason, and was saved 
from the extinction of the lights of 
heaven which M. Viviani so raptur- 
ously proclaimed. In Canada the 
French kept their religion, and their 
record is the inevitable harvest of 
their cleaving to their God. 


—Dr. NORMAN MACLEAN, in The Spectator 
(London), July 2, 1943. 





Recent Events 


Hoty FATHER ON BOMBING OF ROME 


American flying forces bombed 
Rome on July 19th. Their objectives 
were the Littorio rail yards, four 
miles north of the city, the airfields 
at Ciampino, nine miles southeast 
of Rome, and the San Lorenzo rail 
yards in the city and only four miles 
from the Vatican. It was apparent 
that great care was taken not to 
damage church property but the 
historic basilica of San Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura, close to these last- 
named yards, was badly damaged, 
though the tomb of Pope Pius IX. in 
it, was untouched. The second day 
following the bombing His Holiness, 
.-Pope Pius XII., wrote to His Em- 
inence Francesco Cardinal Mar- 
chetti - Salvaggiani, Vicar General 
for the city and district of Rome. 
His Holiness had visited the scene 
the day before. He found the ba- 
silica “in very great part destroyed,” 
as he said in his letter, and he con- 
tinued: “As we contemplated the 
ruins of that famous temple the 
words of the Prophet Jeremiah re- 
turned to our mind: ‘How is the 
gold become dim, the finest color is 
changed, the stones of the sanctuary 
are scattered.’ The sad reality of 
experience,” the Pope continued, 
“once again proves that in spite of 
precautions that men wish to take 
it is almost impossible to avoid in 
this holy soil the destruction of 
things of the highest values that 
adorn human and Christian think- 
ing.” 

The Holy Father made clear in 
his letter that his words were not 
“meant as an incentive to vengeance 


or hate, but as an insistent re- 
minder, and we hope effectively so, 
to a sense of high-minded appreci- 
ation of Rome’s sacred destiny no 
less than of Christian community 
and charity.” Pope Pius concluded 
his letter with a plea for prayers 
for peace: “To all our sons whose 
eyes are turned to Rome and to the 
Vicar of Christ who as its Bishop is 
its own loving father, to all our sons 
wherever they be, and in a special 
way to all those throughout the 
world whose experience of personal 
suffering and suffering in others 
makes them more sympathetic to- 
ward every form of misery, we ad- 
dress with fatherly insistence our 
invitation asking them to raise such 
good prayers to our Lord that He 
may hasten the hour of His mercy 
when men will lay down their arms, 
their souls will be calm and the 
lights and joys of a true peace will 
come back to brighten this con- 
vulsed world.” 

A few days after this letter of the 
Holy Father the Vatican radio in a 
German-language broadcast beamed 
to Germany denied statements that 
had been put out by D.N.B., the 
German official news agency after 
the bombing of Rome. The Asso- 
ciated Press recorded the broadcast. 
The radio speaker denied that the 
Pope had made a personal protest 
to President Roosevelt, and denied 
the report that the United States 
Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Tittmann, had 
been called to the Vatican on the 
evening of the day of the bombing. 

“Reports have been published by 
the Stefani (Italian official news 
agency) and D.N.B. according to 
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which the Pope was quoted as hav- 
ing stated that the Basilica di San 
Lorenzo was almost entirely de- 
stroyed,” the broadcast said. “This 
is untrue,” continued the speaker. 
“What the Pope really said was: 
‘The Basilica was damaged per una 
grandissima parte (in the greatest 
part).’ The facts are that the 
frontal part of the church has been 
destroyed but the antique crypt of 
the basilica, as well as the grave of 
Pope Pius IX. are unharmed. 

“The Holy Father,” the broadcast 
continued, “wants to emphasize his 
readiness to believe that American 
pilots did not intentionally damage 
the basilica. . . . The Pope knows 
that churches have been destroyed 
in England, too. The Pope is Holy 
Father to all,” and he “has advo- 
cated during the whole of this war 
freedom of person and belief as the 
basis of the truly new order.” 


- 
oe 





DEATH OF FATHER FENLON, S.S. 


The Church in this country suf- 
fered a heavy loss in the unexpected 
death on the last day of July of the 
Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S.S., 
Provincial of the Sulpicians in the 


United States. Dr. Fenlon contrib- 
uted a scholarly article to the last 
number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
on Father McSorley’s Outline His- 
tory of the Church by Centuries, and 
during many years he had written 
for our magazine. He was always a 
devoted and loyal friend of the 
Paulist Fathers. 

Dr. Fenlon was born in Chicago 
in 1873 and received his early edu- 
cation in that city. Later he studied 
at St. Mary’s Seminary and at Johns 
Hopkins University, both in Balti- 
more. He was ordained in 1896 for 
the Archdiocese of Chicago where 
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he served as a curate at the Cathe- 
dral for two years. Then he spent 
two years in graduate studies in 
Rome. At the turn of the century he 
joined the Sulpicians and for sev- 
eral years taught Holy Scripture at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
N. Y., and at St. Mary’s in Baltimore. 
From 1911 to 1924 Dr. Fenlon was 
president of Divinity Hall, the resi- 
dence for priest-students at the 
Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C. 

During these years in Washing- 
ton he was closely associated with 
the late Msgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
in the organization of the National 
Catholic War Council during the 
first World War. Dr. Fenlon be- 
came secretary of this Council, and 
after the War, was secretary of the 
present N.C.W.C. from 1919 to 
1927. He was named Provincial 
Superior of the Sulpicians in the 
United States in 1925. 

Last June the University of Mon- 
treal conferred an honorary doctor- 
ate on Dr. Fenlon, and in the cita- 
tion read by the Rector of the Uni- 
versity there was a summary of 
achievements of this scholarly 
priest. It said that “the Very Rev. 
John Francis Fenlon, notwithstand- 
ing his calm and reserved manners, 
is one of the most notable figures 
among the clergy of the United 
States. Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Theology . . . he has collaborated 
in several encyclopedias and in 
many reviews. He is now Provincial 
Superior of the Sulpicians in the | 
United States and at the same time 
President of St. Mary’s Seminary 
whose splendid building he has 
erected in one of the suburbs of 
Baltimore. He has.a right to the 
title of Rector Magnificus, because 
his house was the first to obtain the 
charter of a Catholic University in 
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his country. M. Etienne Gilson re- 
marked to me of Father Fenlon that 
‘he is the most finely cultured Amer- 
ican I know.’ .. . In honoring him, 
the University of Montreal wishes 
to honor the American clergy and 
people.” 

The funeral Mass for Dr. Fenlon 
brought together a great concourse 
of bishops and priests and religious, 
in the Cathedral of Baltimore. The 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, was the cele- 
brant of the Mass and pronounced 
the Absolution. The eulogy was 


preached by the Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., editor of THE CaTH- 
OLIC WORLD. — 

May the soul of this saintly and 
learned priest rest in peace! 


— in 
—< 





FALL OF MUSSOLINI 


On the Sunday night following 
the bombing of Rome, the news was 
flashed from the Rome radio that 
Benito Mussolini had been relieved 
of his post as Premier. The first 
announcement was made by King 
Victor Emmanuel at 11 o’clock on 
Sunday, July 25th. The King said 
he had accepted Mussolini’s “resig- 
nation” and had appointed Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio Premier. A 
little later the King announced that 
he was assuming personal command 
of all the armed forces and he called 
upon the Italians to continue the 
fighting and expressed confidence 
that Italy would “find again a way 
of recovery.” Then the new Pre- 
mier made a proclamation saying 
he had taken over complete power 
and that “the war continues.” Then 
the Royal March was played but for 
the first time in twenty-one years, 
the Fascist hymn, Giovinezza was 
not added. 
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It became clear within a few days 
that the Fascist party was dissolv- 
ing. There was no authentic news 
of the fate of Mussolini, but most of 
his deputies were put under arrest. 
His son-in-law, Count Ciano, re- 
signed as Ambassador to the Vati- 
can. In Rome and in other cities, 
according to eyewitness reports 
sent out through neutral countries, 
there was wild rejoicing by the peo- 
ple over the fall of the Duce and the 
collapse of his party. In Milan, the 
birthplace of Fascism, a group of 
Fascists held out for a week in the 
Populo d'Italia building but finally 
surrendered to the carabinieri. 


<i 
eo 





RETURN OF ARCHBISHOP SPELLMAN 


THE Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York and 
Military Vicar for all the armed 
forces of the United States, returned 
to New York Sunday, August Ist. 
He had made a twenty-four week 
tour of our military units abroad and 
had traveled an estimated distance 
of 45,585 miles, mostly by airplane. 
The Archbishop met representa- 
tives of the press the day after his 
home-coming and read a prepared 
statement. He said he had intended 
to be away only three months and 
had planned to visit India and 
China, but as he made it a point to 
visit many of our hospitals abroad, 
this had consumed twice the time 
he had expected. His Excellency 
said: “I visited countries in Europe, 


_ Asia, Africa and South America. I 


addressed thousands of our soldiers 
and the soldiers of our allies every- 
where that it was possible for me 
to go, and thousands of them I had 
the privilege of meeting personally. 
I was with them in all situations of 
their military life and was honored 
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to share that life with them.” The 
Archbishop did not tell the press 
that he had sent messages to the 
families of thousands of the men 
whom he met abroad. This alone 
was a huge task and must have 
taken many hours. 

Archbishop Spellman said that he 
had been received with the greatest 
kindness and cordiality by the heads 
of many governments and by civil, 
military and religious leaders. He 
spoke only briefly of his audiences 
with the Holy Father. He said it 
was “the happiest and saddest ex- 
perience” of his entire journey. “I 
was happy,” he said, “to receive 
the blessing of the Holy Father and 
have the inspiration of witnessing 
again his sanctity of life and his 
high purposes and efforts for hu- 
manity’s salvation. I was sad- 
dened in the vision of the weight of 
the cross he carries. For His Holi- 
ness painfully and poignantly bears 
and feels the sorrows of all the 
world, human sorrows and national 
sorrows. Unceasingly does he labor 
and pray for peace with justice for 
all mankind, for all nations, for all 
people.” 

His Excellency emphasized the 
fact that he had traveled at all 
times as a private American citizen 
and as the Military Vicar of the 
Catholics in the Armed Forces of 
the United States. He paid high 
tribute to the missionaries whom 
he had seen at work in so many 
countries and said he had wit- 
nessed “with admiration and with 
emotion their meager living and 
their self-sacrificing labors.” 

Two days after his return to New 
York the Archbishop was present 
in the sanctuary of his Cathedral 
for the Consecration of the new 
Bishop of Ogdensburg, the Most 
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Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart. Msgr. 
William A. Scully, who was the 
preacher for that occasion, before 
beginning his sermon, welcomed 
the Archbishop home in the name 
of the priests and people of the 
Archdiocese of New York. 


in 
—_— 





CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
CONVENTION 


THE seventy-second annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union was held in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., August 9th to 12th. His 
Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dough- 
erty has given enthusiastic support 
to the splendid work of the Union, 
whose president is the Rev. John 
W. Keogh, pastor of St. Gabriel’s 
Church in Philadelphia. Father 
Keogh preached at the Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass in the Cathedral on 
Tuesday, August 10th. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the closing session 
of the convention was the Rev. 
Alexander Wyse, O.F.M., who is a 
relative of the great Irish temper- 
ance advocate Father Theobold 
Mathew. 

Philadelphia has become the 
greatest stronghold of the Catholic 
temperance movement in the United 
States. ‘There are seventy - three 
societies in parishes and institu- 
tions of the archdiocese, and the 
Philadelphia union contributed the 
major part of the fund to erect the 
Father Mathew Temperance foun- 
tain in Fairmount Park, and also, 
raised $10,000 of the $25,000 need- 
ed to establish the Father Mathew 
Chair in the Catholic University of 
America. The Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union as a national society 
was organized in this country in 
1872. JOSEPH I, MALLOY, 





Our Contributors 


THE Rev, A. R. BANDINI, pastor 
of St. Rose’s Church in Crockett, 
Calif., is well known to our read- 
ers as a humanist in the best sense 
of that word, with a finely cul- 
tivated Latin mind and a witty pen. 
His searching “The Why’s of War” 
explores a difficult subject. 


THE assistant Dean of Loyola 
University in Chicago, PaAuL 
KINIERY is a realist in a world of 
visionaries, as his “Common Sense 
and Post-War Plans” bears wit- 
ness. That he is likewise a sea- 


soned professor of History might 
be adduced from the long view he 
takes of world events. Dr. Kiniery, 


a contributor to Thought, The 
American Catholic Historical Re- 
view, as well as to our own pages, 
is a member of the editorial staff of 
Mid-America. 


WHILE it would doubtless have 
mattered very little to that dedi- 
cated scholar “Carlos Finlay” to be 
“The Americas’ Forgotten Pas- 
teur,” still it is meet that a wrong 
should be righted. Lois Matrox 
MILLER, who here does the righting, 
has just returned from a trip 
throughout Latin America. She is 
a writer on medical and kindred 
subjects, notably on Sister Eliza- 
beth Kenny’s treatment of infan- 
tile paralysis. Two of her articles 
thereon have appeared in The Read- 
er’s Digest. 


WE published Mary VAUGHN’s 
first contribution in our August, 
1924, issue, and therein told our 


readers of the B.A. cum laude she 
holds from Marygrove College, and 
of the three subsequent’s “M.A.’s, 
Bob, Dick and Tommie, respective- 
ly,”’—together with other interest- 
ing details. She lives in Detroit and 
writes under a pseudonym which 
she retained in submitting “Joint 
Account.” 


DISTINGUISHED these many years 
as educator and author, there is 
little we can say of REv. MICHAEL 
Kenny, S.J. (Hispanidad”), except 
perhaps to stress the fact that, Irish 
born and educated and an Ameri- 
can citizen since 1892, he represents 
the best in the culture of the old 
and the new worlds. Father Kenny 
brings to his writing the balance of 
the informed historian and the 
judgment of the Scholastic philoso- 
pher. He is known to us in both 
prose and poetry. 


READERS of JosEPH J. REILLY’s 
“Women One Would Like to Have 
Known” in our October, 1942, issue, © 
will rejoice that he was inspired to 
write the present companion piece 
“Some Men I Should Like to Have 
Known.” If aman is known by the 
company he keeps, Dr. Reilly stands 
revealed therein in a way that is no 
surprise to us. We are glad to know 
that he is at present in Nantucket 
resting from his onerous labors. 


A NEw contributor this month is 
CHARLES C. MIEROW, who as a clas- 
sicist of note is completely chez lui 
in writing of “The Ancient Classics 
in the Modern World.” He writes 
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in a cause dear to our hearts, as it 
must be to everyone concerned for 
the things that matter. Dr. Mierow, 
a New Yorker by birth, holds his 
degrees from Princeton University. 
He pursued his elected subject fur- 
ther at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, and 
since 1934 has been Professor of 
Biography at Carleton College in 
Northfield, Minn. He is past Presi- 
dent of The Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, a mem- 
ber of the Council of the American 
Classical League, and author of 
many publications in the classical 
field. He is a frequent contributor 
to such publications as The Classi- 
cal Journal, Classical Philology, etc. 


THE extent of Catholic Action and 
its fruits in twentieth-century Italy 
—as in France—may not be realized 
here, and it is in the hope of making 
them known that Don Luia1 Sturzo 
writes his present “Lay Saints in 
Modern Italy.” One. of Mussolini’s 
victims, Don Sturzo is living in 
Jacksonville, Fla., recuperating 
from a heart ailment in a hospital 
there. Our readers know of the 
scholarly works that he has written 
and of his service to his country as 
head of the Catholic Partito Popo- 
lare. This is his third appearance 
in our pages. 


LEGAL documents continue to 
yield strange, true tales to that con- 
stant delver into them, JAMES 
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OweEN Tryon (“The Case of the Elu- 
sive Ghost”), who is a lawyer him- 
self and nephew of that eminent 
jurist, the late Judge E. Henry 
Lacombe, for many years Senior 
Justice in the U. S. Circuit Court in 
New York. 


HELEN WALKER Homan (“The 
New Lay Apostolate”) is usually 
doing something dynamic, so she is 
the right woman in the right place 
as a member of the national staff 
of N.C.C.S. with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., her present post. 
A writer for many years and suc- 
cessively a member of the editorial 
staffs of The Forum, The New Re- 
public and The Commonweal, her 
first published manuscript appeared 
in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


WE have but two poems this 
month. One, “The Strange House,” 
comes to us from one from whom 
we are always glad to hear, our dean 
of poets, MoTHER ST. JEROME, now 
stationed at Harborne Hall, Bir- 
mingham, England. The second is 
from JOHN L. MADDEN of Cincin-" 
nati, who rejoices in the distinction 
of having written the first free- 
verse poem published in THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, “Twelfth Night,” 
which appeared in January, 1937, 
under the pseudonym CHARLES 
MALcoLM. And a very fine poem it 
was, with a promise well fulfilled in 
Mr. Madden’s present “Rachel, 
1943.” 





New Books 


Italy from Within. By Richard G. Massock.—Our Good Neighbor Hurdle. 
By John W. White.—The Other Americans. By Edward Tomlinson.—The Rights 
of Man and Natural Law. By Jacques Maritain.—History of the Development of 
Devotion to the Holy Name. By Rev. Peter R. Biasiotto, O.F.M.—Origins of the 
American Revolution. By John C. Miller—The Old Testament and the Critics. 
Translated from the French of J. Coppens by Edward A. Ryan, S.J., and Edward 
W. Tribbe, S.J.—Man’s Unknown Ancestors. By Raymond W. Murray.—History 
of Bigotry in the United States. By Gustavus Myers.—American Expressions on 
the War and the Peace. By Annie Laurie Mohair and Doris Bernadete.—Shorter 


Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Italy from Within. By Richard G. 
Massock. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 


Trained in newspaper work in 
Chicago and New York, on the 
scene during riots and political 
crises in Europe between 1932 and 


1938, and chief of the Rome Bureau 
of the Associated Press for four 
years, the author of this book heard 
Mussolini declare war on the United 
States in December, 1941. Thus 
well prepared and using a style 
vivid yet not too dramatic, he pic- 
tures the troubled and bloody steps 
of the Fascist leader’s progress 
from the Black Shirt march on 
Rome, through the Ethiopian war, 
the invasion of Albania, the sudden 
attack on helpless France, and 
down to the day when observers be- 
gan to speculate just how and when 
Il Duce’s rule would end. One gets 
a new realization of the rapid 
course of current history when one 
reflects that in the concluding pages 
of this book Massock was still look- 
ing forward to the possible over- 
turn of Fascism, the chances of an 
Allied invasion of Italy, the pros- 
pects of new leadership. “To topple 
Fascism, one must first remove Mus- 


solini. Many have long believed 
that Fascism is so built around one 
man that if the keystone should be 
removed the whole edifice would 
crumble, that the regime would 
crash if Mussolini went.” 

Of special interest is the author’s 
comment on Marshal Badoglio who, 
despite the fact that he enjoys a 
high degree of public confidence, 
“now is old and therefore lacks the 
fire to kindle the opposition.” Of 
particular interest, too, is a fact 
mentioned in connection with the 
British raid on the naval base of 
Taranto: “The disclosure that 
twenty-four Italians in a_ single 
band had served the British as spies 
and made possible the single blow 
that put two-thirds of Italy’s capi- 
tal ships out of action failed to 
shock the country.” 

For the Holy See the author shows 
intelligent sympathy. “Of all the 
Italians, only Pius XI was out- 
spoken. . . . The epithet ‘poor half- 
wit’ applied to the pope was indica- 
tive of Mussolini’s disregard for the 
dignity of any person who dared to 
criticize his acts.” The Lateran 
Treaty was “one of the most re- 
markable political achievements of 
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modern times,” and Pius XI. was 
“one of the most stalwart defenders 
of the Church’s position who ever 
sat on the throne of Peter.” Mr. 
Massock appreciates the position of 
Pius XII. “primarily and tempera- 
mentally a supreme diplomat” and 
“anxious to act as intermediary be- 
tween the opposing forces,” yet 
bound by his obligations of moral 
impartiality and political neutral- 
ity. Much more restrained than his 
predecessor in public utterance, 
Pius XII., nevertheless, made his 
position perfectly clear when he 
condemned the invasion of Poland, 
when he “aligned the moral and 
spiritual power of the Catholic 
Church on behalf of Belgium, Hol- 
land and Luxembourg.” 

Mr. Massock speaks of Fascism’s 
defeat of “democracy” in Spain. 
But this seems to be no more than 
a slip for, unlike most of his jour- 
nalist colleagues, he gives an objec- 
tive description of the outbreak of 
the Spanish Civil War. “The young 
republic was becoming alarmingly 
red. The Leftist government was 
seeking to Bolshevize Spain. It was 
trying to weaken the army by retir- 
ing many of the generals and trans- 
ferring others to posts in Morocco 
and the Canary Islands to get them 
out of the way.” 

All in all, this book may be 
classed among the most interesting, 
enlightening and honest popular 
accounts of Mussolini’s political 
career. J. McS. 


Our Good Neighbor Hurdle. By John 


W. White. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 
The Other Americans. By Edward 

Tomlinson. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

For a long time observers have 
been commenting upon the wide- 
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spread and deep-rooted distrust of 
Washington that prevails in Latin 
America. As Mr. White shows, that 
distrust springs in large measure 
from the activities of North Ameri- 
can Protestant missionaries. Ameri- 
can Vice-Consul in Buenos Aires in 
1915, founder of the first Associated 
Press bureau in South America, 
and then correspondent in turn of 
the Chicago Tribune, the Chicago 
Daily News, The New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, he 
is also author of a book on Argen- 
tina, reviewed in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p in September, 1942. Mr. 
White, who is not a Catholic and 
therefore is not chargeable with de- 
nominational bias, has on more 
than one occasion drawn attention 
to the harm done to our “good 
neighbor” policy by missionaries 
who undertake to “Christianize” 
the Catholics of South America. 
Having been criticized for his com- 
ments, he now returns to the sub- 
ject and presents a specific, well- 
supported indictment of both indi- 
viduals and organizations. If his 
book could be condensed in a pam- 
phlet and distributed to all Ameri- 
cans, it would help them to under- 
stand why the United States is so 
generally under suspicion in Cen- 
tral and South America. Inci- 
dentally his pages suggest a partial 
solution of Argentina’s aloofness 
from the Allied cause. 


Quite different from Mr. White’s 
volume is the informative book in 
which Edward Tomlinson sketches 
the history and characteristics of 
each one of the countries of Central 
and South America. A _ veteran 
newspaper man, a lecturer, a trav- 
eler, he has come in intimate con- 
tact with outstanding personalities 
in. each of the countries here de- 
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scribed. He writes in pleasantly 
discursive style; and the “Facts and 
Figures” at the end of his volume 
give a valuable summary of im- 
portant details of the twenty neigh- 
boring republics. On questions re- 
ligious and controversial he pre- 
serves a discreet silence. J. McS. 


The Rights of Man and Natural Law. 
By Jacques Maritain. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
In the last three pages of this 

book the reader will find a list of 

the rights of man. They are 
grouped under four headings: the 
rights of the human person as such, 
the rights of the civic person, the 
rights of the social person (particu- 
larly the working man), and the 
rights of man in the international 
order. Over twenty-five rights are 
listed. Taken together they make 
a rather complete blueprint of a 


human personality. , 

This blueprint is the skeleton of 
Maritain’s book but not its flesh and 
blood. For human rights are hu- 
man realities, not mathematical ab- 


stractions. Human rights are di- 
mensions it is true, but they are not 
dimensions in space and time, they 
are dimensions in the moral order. 
They mark the boundaries of hu- 
man freedom. By them man must 
be guided in seeking his proper 
place in the universe. What that 
place is, is ultimately determined 
by law. Law and the order it pro- 
duces and the rights it gives rise to 
are dynamic realities which flow 
from the rich actuality of the hu- 
man person and finally from the 
source of all existence. 

Precisely because this discussion 
of human rights looks to the very 
depths of reality, Maritain’s discus- 
sion is both timely and timeless. He 
is a man of modern times in his 
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realization of the enormous damage 
done to human rights by the ex- 
traordinary development of the ma- 
terial world in our day. Again, he 
is modern in refusing to admit that 
perfect political and religious rights 
could be established for our genera- 
tion by restoring the social and 
political forms of the Middle Ages. 
On the other hand he does not be- 
lieve that the millennium is at hand 
or that the end of the war will auto- 
matically bring freedom to man- 
kind. The human race is young, 
much remains to be accomplished 
and the goal will be attained only 
in heaven. Meanwhile we must be 
sure that we are on the right road. 

This brief discussion of the great 
political problem of our time con- 
tains a great many statements 
which Maritain does not attempt to 
demonstrate in this book. Many of 
them have been treated more fully 
elsewhere. This work has the ad- 
vantage of being an outline that re- 
tains the vitality of the complete 
philosophy which inspired it. It is 
easy to read in English and should 
serve as a useful introduction to 
Maritain’s political philosophy. 

So Pa Ge 


History of the Development of Devo- 
tion to the Holy Name. By Rev. 
Peter R. Biasiotto, O.F.M. St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaven- 
ture College and Seminary. $1.50. 
In this scholarly dissertation the 

Franciscan Father Biasiotto traces 

the history of devotion to the Holy 

Name. He devotes a score of pages 

to the witness of the Apostolic and 

the Patristic ages, but the bulk of 
the volume deals with the cult in 
the Middle Ages. 

The author proves that this 

Catholic devotion became universal 

and popular through the writings 
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and activities of the Franciscans— 
St. Francis of Assisi, St. Anthony of 
Padua, Brother Giles, Gilbert of 
Tournai, St. Louis of Toulouse, St. 
Bonaventure, Francis Mayron, Uber- 
tino of Casale, and above all St. 
Bernardine of Siena. 

It was St. Bernardine’s custom, 
when entering a city to preach, to 
have his famous monogram of the 
Name of Jesus carried before him. 
During his sermons it was placed 
beside the pulpit, and afterward he 
held it up for the veneration of the 
people. He urged the clergy to have 
the monogram mounted above the 
altar, and the people to have it 
placed over the gates of their cities 
and over the doors of their homes. 

He was accused of heresy and of 
exposing the people to the danger 
of idolatry, and cited to appear be- 
fore Pope Martin V. for trial. His 
friend, St. John Capistran, defended 


him, and easily proved the malice 
of his accusers and the innocence 


of his client. The Pope not only 
commended the saint’s teaching and 
practice, but commanded him to 
preach in Rome, and the day after 
the trial walked with his curia in 
procession behind the monogram of 
the Name of Jesus. He also per- 
mitted St. Bernardine to establish 
one of his Holy Name confraterni- 
ties in Rome. 

During the pontificate of Pope 
Eugene IV. another accusation of 
heresy was made against the saint, 
but the Pope learning of the pro- 
posed trial under the Dominican 
Cardinal John of Casanova issued 
the Bull Sedis Apostolicae Circum- 
specta, which highly praised St. 
Bernardine’s orthodoxy and zeal. 

In an interesting chapter of his 
book Father Biasiotto ascribes the 
victory at the Battle of Belgrade 
(1450) not to Hunyadi but to St. 
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John Capistran and his battle cry, 
the Name of Jesus. His authority 
is Hofer’s “Der Sieger von Belgrad,” 
who in turn depends on John of 
Tagliacozzo, a Franciscan eyewit- 
ness of the battle. 

In a supplement the author holds 
that the Dominicans can point to 
no society of the Holy Name before 
the pontificate of Pius IV., 1564. 

B. L. C. 


Origins of the American Revolution. 
By John C. Miller. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 
This is apparently the first of 

several projected volumes on the 
Revolution, and ends with the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It is a 
job thoroughly done, and done from 
the sources. Mr. Miller cites them 
in vast numbers, and almost none 
is a secondary source. He exam- 
ines all the direct and remote ele- 
ments, the progress of democracy, 
the economic backgrounds, the 
agrarian movement, in short every- 
thing. The only one he skimps is 
the bickering over religion. He 
does not leave it out, but is vague 
and brief about it. 

The book’s most striking feature 
is the impression it leaves that in- 
dependence was the creation of 
Thomas Paine; and it is a probably 
just impression. We would have 
broken with England some time, 
but very likely not in 1776 had it 
not been for Paine. Mr. Miller’s 
exegesis of Paine’s Common Sense 
and its results forces the conclu- 
sion that that pamphlet was a revo- 
lution in itself. The few radicals 
who dared to favor independence 
were cautious and timid, but Com- 
mon Sense, says Mr. Miller, “showed 
the radicals that they might safely 
rush in where Tom Paine had not 
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feared to tread,” and rush in they 
did. 

He is equally lucid in demonstrat- 
ing that it was the people, rather 
than the Continental Congress, who 
declared independence. Paine con- 
verted the people overnight, and in 
every colony except New York they 
instructed their delegates to break 
with Britain. “Congress yielded 
slowly to the torrent of independ- 
ence,” says Mr. Miller. But on June 
7, 1776, less than six months after 
the publication of Common Sense, 
Lee of Virginia offered the resolu- 
tion the Virginians had instructed 
him to introduce, declaring inde- 
pendence. Not until July 2d did 
Congress, instructed by the people 
at home, pass it; for July 2d is the 
real Independence Day. New York, 
the only colony not yet instructed, 
did not vote. On July 4th Jeffer- 
son’s elaboration of Lee’s brief reso- 


lution was adopted. 
Until then it had been a civil war 


among Englishmen. Mr. Miller is 
especially clear on the fact that the 
British Empire, as it exists now, 
was an American not a British idea. 
Franklin, Otis, and other American 
leaders, had pleaded in vain with 
England to make herself an im- 
perial federation. The English 
were converted to that idea long 
afterward, but in the time of crisis 
they rejected it and stuck stubborn- 
ly to the Roman conception of sub- 
jected colonies. 

This book, which frankly returns 
to the nineteenth century concep- 
tion of the Revolution, is all the 
more welcome after decades of his- 
torical attempts to twist it into a 
case of “economic determinism” or 
to debunk it. The only adverse 
criticism is of the irritating mo- 
notony with which the author in- 
variably writes “Sam Adams” and 
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“Tom Paine” without calling John 
Hancock “Jack,” or Patrick Henry, 
“Pat.” In his earlier life of Adams, 
where every page was filled with 
“Sams,” this ceased to be monotony 
and became maddening. C. wW. T. 


The Old Testament and the Critics. 
Translated from the French of 
J. Coppens by Edward A. Ryan, 
S.J., and Edward W. Tribbe, S.J. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $2.00. 

Dealing with Old Testament his- 
torical criticism—a subject still im- 
portant, although less discussed 
now than a generation ago—this 
distinguished professor of Louvain, 
after having surveyed the principal 
movements of the present century 
and the abundant literature inspired 
by them, proceeds to sift out estab- 
lished truths which may be service- 
able to Catholics and other prudent 
exegetes. In a hundred closely 
packed, well documented pages, he 
describes the early days of critical 
exegesis, then the Wellhausen pe- 
riod, then the fluctuation of critical 
thought that produced such change 
and confusion. Dr. Coppens has 
elsewhere —notably in answering 
Professor Irwin of the University of 
Chicago—endeavored to correct the 
impression that the Church has now 
no scholars at work in the field of 
historical criticism, or that they are 
crippled by disciplinary restric- 
tions; and, in the book before us, he 
considers the present status of Old 
Testament study in Catholic semi- 
naries and universities, stressing 
the difference of approach and treat- 
ment in these two types of institu- 
tion, one of which aims to provide 
a solid synthesis of ecclesiastical 
learning, whereas the other at- 
tempts to develop scholarly spe- 
cialists. 
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An enlightening finale under- 
takes to answer the “manifestly 
serious” objections drawn from 
ecclesiastical directives of a “para- 
scientific” nature promulgated by 
the Biblical Commission; analyzes 
the responses that deal with the au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch, of the 
Book of Isaiah, and the Psalms; 
and points out that a broad inter- 
pretation of the Commission’s ver- 
dicts need not be contrary to eccle- 
siastical discipline—for these de- 
crees (drawn up primarily to regu- 
late instruction during a period of 
crisis) are not “petrified texts”; 
they make no pretense to infallibil- 
ity; they cannot remain independ- 
ent of the general scientific move- 
ment; and they may properly be 
subjected to living interpretation 
under the control of the Church. 

J. McS. 


Man’s Unknown Ancestors. The Story 
of Prehistoric Man. By Raymond 


W. Murray. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50. 
The subject of the origins of the 

human race has always been of 

great interest to a vast number of 
people. The manner in which this 
subject is treated here is excellent, 
for the author gives an impersonal, 
unprejudiced summary of the chief 
findings of science, confining him- 
self to facts, and presenting these 
facts in untechnical language as far 
as possible. He appends a quite 
complete glossary of terms unfa- 

miliar to the average reader, also a 

fine selection of supplementary 

books, and, a thing most readers 
often wish for, but seldom get, the 
correct pronunciation of foreign 
proper names. 

It may surprise many laymen to 
discover that a considerable 
amount of authentic scientific in- 
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formation on prehistoric man has 
in recent years been gathered in the 
Americas, much of it in the United 
States, and that cultures antedat- 
ing our own are even now existing 
side by side with what we so proud- 
ly term modern civilization. Peo- 
ple who are inclined to think that 
really important history began with 
the year of their own birth, or 
thereabouts, may be jolted out of 
an attitude all too prevalent in cer- 
tain localities. 

The most important chapter is 
the final one, “Prehistory and Re- 
ligion,” which the author says the 
reader is “free to take or leave.” It 
is far better to “take” it, for it deals 
with vital and fundamental prob- 
lems, such as the supposed conflict 
between science and religion, im- 
possible because truth cannot con- 
tradict truth. The real conflict, of 
course, lies between the prejudiced 
misinterpreters of both science and 
religion, or, in. other words, the 
subjective rather than the objective 
viewpoint. This chapter will, I 
think, prove the most valuable of 
all. 

Even to those comparatively un- 
interested in the subject, Man’s 
Unknown Ancestors will be a store- 
house. of cultural enlightenment, 
and the source of a broader and 
more critical, because less preju- 
diced, attitude. Read it. 

K. E. M. 


History of Bigotry in the United 
States. By.Gustavus Myers. New 
York: Random House. $3.50. 
The author of this volume—which 

represents an immense amount of 

work, and of honest work at that— 
has ranged far and wide to collect 
instances of bigotry, sometimes 
drawing upon European records to 
provide a background and an ex- 
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planation of American intolerance. 
About half of the book is concerned 
with the present century; and de- 
tailed accounts are given of the cam- 
paigns carried on by the A.P.A., by 
Tom Watson, and by the Ku-Klux 
Klan. Two chapters are devoted to 
Henry Ford’s attacks and later re- 
tractions. The concluding section 
which deals with post-Hitler anti- 
Semitism, discusses at length Fa- 
ther Coughlin, the Christian Front, 
and Charles Lindbergh. 

The book might be fairly enough 
described as a quarry out of which 
one may dig a vast amount of really 
valuable material; but, as it stands, 
it presents better evidence of the 
author’s industry than of his ability 
to give an orderly, well - written 
presentation of facts. He is, more- 
over, too little critical in his selec- 
tion of sources and not precise 
enough in his references; and, al- 
though anxious to be fair, he falls 


into the common fault of always 
exculpating the Jews — even over- 
looking information at hand in so 
accessible a source as the Jewish 


Encyclopedia. Except with regard 
to anti-Semitism therefore, this book 
despite its larger size and more am- 
bitious aim, will prove less satis- 
factory to the general reader than 
such works as The Protestant Cru- 
sade by Ray A. Billington and The 
Shadow of the Pope by Michael 
Williams or, for our earlier days, 
The Rise of Religious Liberty in 
America by Sanford H. Cobb. 

Some of the book’s imperfections 
may be due to the fact that it was 
compiled during the last days of 
the author’s life; in fact he died be- 
fore it was actually published. Pos- 
sibly then he may have finished his 
work hurriedly with a conscious- 
ness that he had little time left for 
recasting and rewriting. J. Mes. 
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American Expression on the War and 
the Peace. Edited by Annie 
Laurie Mohair and Doris Berna- 
dete. New York: American Book 
Co. $1.75. 

“Wartime English for Freshmen,” 
and a most refreshing change from 
many of the textbooks offered as 
supplementary reading or material 
for discussion, this collection is de- 
signed to meet “the urgent need to 
stimulate the young men and wom- 
en now attending college to think 
freely, logically, honestly, and sub- 
sequently to express themselves so.” 
There is no reason why it should 
not prove equally stimulating to 
older men and women as well. 

The selections are timely and 
well-chosen. Noteworthy among 
them are Lewis Mumford’s “Save 
the Seed Corn,” an appeal for cul- 
tural education to save us from be- 
coming merely a nation of illiterate 
mechanics; John Kieran’s “Crying 
in the ‘Bewilderness,’” a protest 
against labor saboteurs; George E. 
Sokolsky’s “Watch Out for Keynes” 
(and company) [parenthesis ours], 
and George N. Shuster’s “The Revo- 
lution of Nihilism,” which contains 
the significant, though at present 
unpopular, statement, “The com- 
munist system has its intellectual 
roots in Germany, as all of us 
know.” The pity of it is that ap- 
parently all of us don’t know. A 
lighter note is introduced by Ste- 
phen Leacock’s “This Business of 
Prophecy.” Leacock, as usual, 
seems to be joking, until, also as 
usual, you begin to think over some 
of his seeming jokes. 

Not all these selections will 
prove both interesting and accept- 
able to every one. That, indeed, 
would defeat the book’s aim of 
stimulating free, honest, and logical 
thought. K. E. M. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Principles for Peace. 
Edited by Rev. Harry C. Koenig, 
S.T.D. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $7.50). The last five 
popes have been both active and 
bold in pointing out errors which 
disastrously affect international re- 
lations and, not content with merely 
destructive criticism, have clearly 
stated the solid principles upon 
which human peace and well-being 
must be based. It has been said 
that the pronouncements of these 
five pontiffs form an “encyclopedia 
on the application of moral truth to 
the social and international prob- 
lems of the times.” The Bishops’ 


Committee on the Pope’s Peace 
Points have gathered together the 
recent pontifical statements on 
peace and conditions for peace, 
and now present them to the pub- 


lic in a single volume of some 900 
pages, divided into five sections, one 
for each of the five latest popes. In 
each section a brief introduction is 
followed by selections from the pro- 
nouncements of the pontiff under 
consideration, and at the end of the 
book come a list of documents, a 
bibliography and a sixty-six page 
index of subjects and names. This 
volume makes plain the support 
which the papal teaching lends 
to the peace aims formulated by 
the United Nations, and therefore 
offers good ground for the hope 
stressed by Archbishop Stritch of 
Chicago, “that this volume will be 
a distinct contribution to the mak- 


ing and enduring of a good world - 


peace.” 

Old Principles and the New Order. 
By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.75). His 
book will be something of a revela- 
tion to those readers to whom the 


late Father McNabb has been a sort 
of remote, picturesque English Do- 
minican with unconventional ideas 
upon many subjects. In the esteem 
of G. K. Chesterton, he was “one of 
the few great men of our time.” 
Not infrequently he occupied a posi- 
tion which was described, not with- 
out good reason, as radical; and his 
lectures caused him to be described 
by some as a socialist. The fact is 
that he was a well-informed, hon- 
est, fearless advocate of social re- 
form based on the principles of the 
Gospel. He denounced the “scented 
literature which so often offers de- 
odorants as disinfectants.” In this 
collection of his writings, homely, 
casual, highly personal and uneven 
as it is, the reader will get a pretty 
good idea of the characteristics 
which gave the writer so extraordi- 
nary an influence over people of all 
classes. One who wishes to become 
quickly acquainted with his origi- 
nal standpoint and his forthright 
style, should begin with Part Five, 
reading first the brief article on The 
Mistakes of Monasticism on page 
155. 

The One God. A commentary on 
the First Part of St. Thomas’ 
Theological Summa. By the Rev. 
Reginald Garrigou - Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Dom Bede Rose, 
O.S.B., S.T.D. (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $6.00). This volume is by 
no means a repetition or a sum- 
mary of Father Garrigou’s already 
well known works on God: His 
Existence and His Nature, and on 
Providence and Predestination. As 
the sub-title indicates, it is a com- 
mentary on the first twenty-six 
questions of the Summa Theologica. 
It is concerned primarily with di- 
rect exposition of the Catholic and 
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Thomist doctrine, and only inci- 
dentally with the teaching of their 
opponents. This makes it differ 
considerably in tone from the other 
works in which the famous profes- 
sor of the Angelico is chiefly con- 
cerned with refuting the errors of 
agnosticism and pantheism. Dom 
Bede Rose is to be congratulated on 
his translation, which in spite of 
the difficulty of the subject, is 
lucid and most readable. While we 
have never sensed “the danger that 
many seminarians may approach 
the study of dogmatic theology in a 
perfunctory manner” to which Dom 
Bede alludes in his preface, yet we 
are compelled to join with him in 
the hope “that his English transla- 
tion of Garrigou-Lagrange’s Latin 
commentary of the first twenty-six 
questions of the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas will appeal to many 
of the clergy, students of theology, 
and the more educated among the 
laity.” 

The Oldest Story. By Blanche 
Jennings Thompson (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50). 
In this handsome book—dedicated 
to the author’s nephews now in the 
service of their country—a well 
known writer of children’s books 
draws upon the Bible for stories 
calculated to inspire young people 
with noble ideals and religious prin- 
ciples, David, Goliath, Jonah, Dan- 
iel, Elias, Judas Macchabeus come 
before us in the first part of the 
volume; and the latter part is taken 
up with stories and incidents 
drawn from the New Testament. 
Belonging to a class of literature in 
which Catholic writers have been 
conspicuous by their rare appear- 
ance, this book is entitled to a more 
than ordinary welcome; and be- 
cause it has been planned and exe- 
cuted with such irreproachable 
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taste and skill, it merits the hearty 
thanks of the Catholic public. 

Notre Dame: One Hundred 
Years, 1842-1942. By Rev. Arthur 
J. Hope, C.S.C. (Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University Press. $4.00). On No- 
vember 29, 1942, Notre Dame cele- 
brated its one hundredth birthday. 
Father Arthur J. Hope, C.S.C., a 
graduate of the Class of 1920, and 
closely associated with Notre Dame 
for over twenty-five years, has writ- 
ten a scholarly and intensely inter- 
esting account of his Alma Mater’s 
splendid achievement. His affec- 
tion for his community and his 
school is evident on every page, but 
he does not hesitate to criticize cer- 
tain deficiencies that have mani- 
fested themselves in policy and per- 
sonnel. The book is well written, 
honest in its outspoken criticism, 
impartial in its bestowal of blame 
and praise, and above all important 
for its clear-cut statement of the 
aims and ideals of a Catholic Uni- 
versity. We regret that not until 
after its appearance, was it brought 
to our attention that in an article, 
“In Perils of the Wilderness,” which 
we published last month, the au- 
thor, Jane Sweeney Kannard, made 
copious use of Father Hope’s book 
without any acknowledgment of 
her indebtedness. 

The Fight of the Norwegian Church 
Against Nazism. By Byarné Héye 
and Trygve M. Ager (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75). Imme- 
diately following the invasion of 
Norway in April, 1940, the Nazis, 
aided by the traitor Quisling, did 
their utmost to compel the Nor- 
wegians to join the German New 
Order. Their main object was to 
enslave the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, which .comprised about 
ninety-six per cent of the Norwegian 
people. The Nasjonal Sammlung 
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(National Union Party) confiscated 
the Bishops’ pastoral letters, forced 
them together with the church’s 
deans and ministers to resign, and 
sent scores of them to concentra- 
tion camps. Teachers were ordered 
to conform their teaching to pagan 
Nazi doctrine, and the Party organ- 
ized a youth group—the Hird—on 
the model of the Hitler jugend of 
Germany. In spite of three years 
of terrorism and violence, the Nor- 
wegian Lutherans protested against 
every Quisling decree, refused to 
recognize the intruded bishops and 
ministers, and succeeded in having 
12,000 out of Norway’s 14,000 
teachers refuse to join the Laerer- 
samband. Out of a total popula- 
tion of three million, only thirty 
thousand have joined Quisling’s 
party. Despite many an offer to 
compromise, all the Bishops and 
ninety per cent of the ministers 
have resigned from the State 
sacrificing their 


Church, gladly 
property and their salaries. 

A Historical Sketch of the Sisters 
of Mercy in the Diocese of Buffalo 


(1857-1942). By Sister M. Inno- 
centia Fitzgerald (Buffalo: Mount 
Mercy Academy). This well writ- 
ten volume treats of the origin, 
growth and development of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy in Buffalo during the 
past eighty-five years. Today 155 
Sisters of Mercy are teaching 6,429 
grammar school pupils, conducting 
homes for college students and busi- 
ness women, and managing hospi- 
tals in Batavia and Buffalo. Bishop 
Duffy in his Foreword gives them a 
well deserved tribute. He says: 
“Wherever need called, they pushed 
forward with the courage of faith 
and obedience, to answer the call. 
Poverty, calamities, human frailty 
and mistakes could not daunt nor 
deter them!” 
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Fiction: Hungry Hill. By 
Daphne du Maurier (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.75). Though this is in many 
ways a fascinating book, it leaves 
the reader with a sense of dis- 
satisfaction. The descriptive back- 
ground is beautifully done. The 
plot is absorbing, though with per- 
haps a shade too much of the 
underlying fatalism of the old 
Greek tragedies. It is the character 
analysis which fails to be quite con- 
vincing. This seems due largely 
to a certain over-emphasis on the 
contrast between the two types of 
men portrayed, the restless seeker 
after the material things which, 
paradoxically, satiate without real- 
ly satisfying, and the shiftless 
dreamer who both envies and re- 
sents the materialist. The working 
out of the feud between the wealthy 
Brodricks and the impoverished 
Donovans brings out this contrast, 
perhaps a bit too sharply. Unfor- 
tunate, too, is Miss du Maurier’s 
lack of understanding of the Catho- 
lic Irish. There is too much sug- 
gestion that they are ignorant, 
superstitious, and inclined to be 
morally lax. Some of them are. 
Also, some priests, like Father 
Healey, are probably avaricious liars 
and hypocrites. But it would be 
fairer to show both sides. Decided- 
ly, a readable story, but not for the 
undiscriminating or uncritical. 

Army Brat. By Tommy Wadelton 
(New York: Coward - McCann. 
$1.75). Though young Mr. Wadel- 
ton has not given us in this book 
the “knockout” that he produced in 
his first, the delectable My Mother 
Is a Violent Woman, he has still 
done a good piece of work. He 
writes with insight and charm and 
with that elusive quality of poign- 
ancy that tugs at one’s heartstrings. 
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The real hero of his story is not the 
Army Brat himself, but the Chinese 
man servant who guards and guides 
him wisely and tenderly through 
the sorrows and problems that mark 
his young life. The denouement is 
not entirely unexpected, but neither 
is it factitious. 

Subchaser Jim. By Josef Berger 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00). 
Here is a story which tells of the 
adventures through which a young 
Gloucester fisherman might go if he 
converted his crack schooner into 
an armed ship with a disguised 
Navy crew. Well printed, written 
in lively style, and speeding hastily 
from one exciting incident to an- 
other, it will hold the attention of 
older boys. 


LITERATURE: A Newman Treasury. 
Selections from the Prose Works of 
John Henry Cardinal Newman. Cho- 
sen and Edited by Charles Frederick 
Harrold (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00). Differentiated 
from Przywara’s doctrinal synthe- 
sis and from Reilly’s collection of 
Fine Gold, this latest anthology of 
Newman aims to produce through 
- a chronological arrangement of com- 
plete selections and of short ex- 
cerpts the substance of what New- 
man would probably have chosen 
as representative of his whole lit- 
erary output. The selections have 
been edited in skillful, reverent, 
never drastic fashion by a professed 
Episcopalian who agrees with Hut- 
ton that Newman’s literary genius 
flowered after his conversion to 
Catholicism. As revealed in the 
preface and in the construction of 
the book itself, the present editor is 
seen to be not only sympathetic and 
sincere, but also intellectually well 
poised. The discerning reader of 
these four hundred pages will per- 
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ceive—as the editor intended—that 
Newman began to move towards 
Catholicism at the very beginning of 
his literary activities. 

With A Merry Heart. A Treasury 
of Humor by Catholic Writers. 
Compiled and edited with an intro- 
duction and biographical comment 
by Paul J. Phelan (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.25). In 
this anthology old friends like T. A. 
Daly, G K. Chesterton, Archbishop 
Ryan, Maurice F. Egan, Fafher 
Tabb, Joel Chandler Harris, Joyce 
Kilmer, Austin O’Malley, Agnes 
Repplier, Finley Peter Dunne com- 
pete for favor with newer writers 
such as Oliver St. John Gogarty 
Paul Vincent Carroll, Joseph G. E. 
Hopkins, John F. Kieran, West- 
brook Pegler, Frank Sullivan, H. I. 
Phillips. The editor has arranged 
his biographical comments in con- 
venient wise; but he might have 
been a little more informative with 
regard to several of the contribu- 
tors. All in all the book is so com- 
prehensive racially, geographically, 
psychologically and even — despite 
the title—religiously that only pro- 
fessed curmudgeons will be unable 
to find at least some pages to their 
liking. 

Tales From the Rectory. By Bish- 
op Francis C. Kelley (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.25). 
Bishop Kelley knows how to tell a 
good story, and never spoils the 
telling by insisting overmuch on the 
lesson taught. His stories, how- 
ever, bring out clearly the zeal, the 
self-sacrifice, the loyalty, the hu- 
mility, of both clergy and laity. 
Brother Bertrand, the Moslem con- 
vert baptizing his murderer; Father 
Ramoni disappointed in his expect- 
ed bishopric; the priest gladly giv- 
ing up his life to preserve the seal 
of the confessional; the Mexican 
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boy, José, killing the Captain who 
had ordered the execution of his be- 
loved pastor; the disreputable 
Yankee tramp who cleverly cheated 
the trusting Canadian Curé of Saint 
Agathe; the thousand dollar note 
that caused so many theological 
discussions at Father Ryan’s rec- 
tory—these are but a few of the out- 
standing stories of this well-written 
volume. 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1938-1942. Edited by Alan F. Pater 
(New York: The Paebar Co. 
$10.00). This collection covers the 
field of magazine poetry during 1938 
and the two following years. Along- 
side well known writers are com- 
parative newcomers from whom 
have come some of the best contri- 
butions to this volume. As a reflec- 
tion of the current tendencies of 
American poetry, the collection pos- 
sesses a certain permanent impor- 
tance; and it is sufficiently wide in 
range. 

Dictionary of World Literature. 
Edited by Joseph T. Shipley (New 
York: The Philosophical Library. 
$7.50). More than two hundred 
and fifty scholars have collaborated 
in this unique Dictionary of World 
Literature. We know of no book 
that treats so thoroughly the forms 
and technique of the various lit- 
erary arts,—their principles, their 
problems. The articles on criticism 
cover a wide field—Rome, Greece, 
France, Germany, England, Spain, 
China, India, Russia, Scandinavia, 
South America and the United 
States. We noticed a few Catholic 
names—Father Egan, O.P.; Father 
Zema, S.J.; Father McCabe, S.J.; 
Mr. Hatzfeld, and Mr. Giovannini. 
But Catholics have had little or no 
influence upon the philosophical 
articles, and appear but seldom in 
the bibliographies, 
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The Three Readers. Edited by Clif- 
ton Fadiman: Sinclair Lewis: Carl 
Van Doren (New York: The Press of 
the Readers Club. $3.00). This vol- 
ume of almost two hundred thou- 
sand words, contains novelettes, 


stories, essays and poems selected 
by the three writers named above. 
“Arbitrary” and ‘‘limited’’ are 
words always applicable to antholo- 
gies; but of this one must say that 
it contains something interesting 
for almost everybody. 


MISCELLANEOUS: George Washing- 
ton Carver. An American Biography. 
By Rackham Holt (Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3.50). 
The best that needs to be said about 
this volume is that it adequately 
chronicles the amazing career of its 
subject. That is high praise, for his 
unique figure stands as a sort of 
symbol of the possibilities latent in 
the American Negro. Distinguished 
not only for his achievements, but 
also for his moral idealism and his 
nicely balanced judgment, George 
Washington Carver of Tuskegee, a 
born slave, made scientific discover- 
ies which won for him international 
recognition, and applied the results 
of his research to helping his own 
people towards a higher level. It is 
to be hoped that the book will at- 
tain a wide circulation, for every 
honest reader who becomes familiar 
with this extraordinary man will be 
in a position to refute the most 
common and most devastating criti- 
cisms directed against the Ameri-' 
can Negro. A _ practical service 
Carver rendered to the South was 
his opening of an avenue of escape 
from the old one-crop economy by 
developing more than 300 products 
from the peanut; and he demon- 
strated to the government during 
World War I. that a balanced diet 
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of proteins, carbohydrates and fats 
can be made from the peanut and 
the sweet potato. 

The Vision of World Peace in Sev- 
enteenth and Eighteenth Century 
France. By Elizabeth V. Souley- 
man (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50). The pacifism that 
seems to many to have been born of 
our present travail was anticipated, 
in most of its features, by the 
projects here presented which sum- 
marize the pacific trends discern- 
able in French literature from the 
early seventeenth to the late eight- 
eenth century. The author groups 
the writers according to the time of 
publication of their plans and also 
takes account of each groups’ par- 
ticular approach to the problem of 
war and peace; for some were dis- 
posed to focus on the faults of gov- 
ernment, others emphasized the 


part played by religious intolerance, 
still others were motivated by theo- 


logical, ethical, or materialistic con- 
siderations. Thorough from the 
scholarly point of view, well docu- 
mented and nicely arranged, this 
book is, on the whole, sufficiently 
objective to merit commendation, 
although the style at times is ob- 
scure, and certain judgments of the 
author—that on the “Philosophes” 
for example—are highly question- 
able. 

Principles of War. By General 
Carl Von Clausewitz (Harrisburg, 
Pa.: The Military Service Publish- 
ing Co. $1.00). For no other rea- 
son than its unique prestige during 
more than a century this brief 
memorandum on the best way of 
making war might well command 
attention, and it has another, more 
compelling interest, because of its 
dominant influence upon the might- 
iest militarists in history. It was 
enlarged by its author into his great 
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classic, Vom Krieg; it was regarded 
as deserving republication in Ger- 
many in 1936; and now we have it 
translated in an edition more com- 
plete than any of the earlier ones. 
Outmoded to some extent by the de- 
velopment of mechanized armies on 
the ground and in the air, it still 
serves to remind men of certain 
eternally valid common sense prin- 
ciples, which, as summarized in 
section IV., might— with minor 
adaptations — be applied to almost 
any human activity, commercial, 
pedagogical, even religious. 

Inside the F.B.I. By John J. Flo- 
herty (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.00). The wonder of it 
is that the lively pen of the author 
named above did not get around 
long ago to the thrilling subject of 
the F.B.I. for both inclination and 
ability fit him to chronicle the 
career of J. Edgar Hoover and his 
invaluable organization. These 
pages contain not merely a series 
of fascinating crime stories taken 
from life, but also an enlightening 
and intriguing description of the 
scientific methods employed by the 
agents and technicians of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. It is 
not so many years since the F.B.I. 
was fighting for its existence against 
unsympathetic lawmakers and an 
apathefic citizenry. Today it ranks 
among the institutions of which 
every true American is justly proud. 
The book under review tells the 
reason why. 

A French Soldier Speaks. By 
Jacques. Translated by Helen Wad- 
dell (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25). Even without the distinc- 
tion of having been translated into 
English by Helen Waddell, these 
pages would deserve consideration 
as a re-echo of the spirit of unde- 
feated France. In the words of this 
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young soldier who escaped from la 
patrie to fight on against the Nazis, 
real poetry wells up from the deep 
recesses of a heart characteristical- 
ly French in its affection and in its 
sensitivity to suffering. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Our 
Place in the Christian Family, by J. 
Roger Lyons, S.J. (10 cents); “Lest 
They Assist Passively,” by Gerald 
Ellard, S.J. (25 cents) (St. Louis: 
The Queen’s Work). Life Begins at 
Baptism; The Christian Nobility, by 
Richard Ginder (Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony’s Guild. 5 cents each). 
The Case for the Catholic School, by 
Right Rev. W. F. Brown; Our Catho- 
lic Schools (Leaflets, 1 cent each); 
Freedom of Heart, by Leonard Boase, 
S.J.; The Spiritual Works of Mercy, 
by C. N. Francis; Divorce, by Wal- 
ter Jewell; Angels, Facts not Fancies, 
by Rev. Francis Devas, S.J.; Who 
Perished in the Flood?, by Edmund 
F. Sutcliffe, S.J.; Did Jesus Christ 
Rise from the Dead?, by Rev. Vin- 
cent McNabb, O.P.; Mr. Brown’s 
Conversion, by a Parish Priest (Lon- 
don: Catholic Truth Society. 6 cents 
each). 

Let Us Know the Pope, by Rev. 
Charles Hugo Doyle (5 cents); 
Special Devotion to Our Blessed 
Mother, the Immaculate Patroness of 
the United States, by a Franciscan 
Missionary (10 cents) (Huntington, 
Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press). 
Weapons of the Spirit, by Father 
John J. Hugo (Catholic Worker 
Press. 15 cents). To Love Is Hu- 
man, by Father Jerome, O.S.B.; 
Military Service (5 cents) (St. Mein- 
rad, Ind.: The Grail). What Is the 
Bible?, by Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 
(10 cents); Martyrdom of Slovenia, 
by John LaFarge, S.J. (5 cents) 
(New York: The America Press). 
Transition from War to Peace. A Re- 


port based on papers delivered at 
the Sixteenth Annual Conference of 
the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, by Charles O’Don- 
nell, Ph.D., and Others (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic Association for 
International Peace. 10 cents). Las 
Siete Palabras de Nuestro Sefior Jesu- 
cristo en la Cruz, by Ch. de Keyser, 
S.S.S., translated by Fran-Bel (Mex- 
ico, D. F.: Linotipografica Leon 
XIII). 

Bulletin, May, 1943, “Reconstruc- 
tion and Education,” by Right Rev. 
Msgr. George Johnson, Ph.D.; “The 
Task of Relief and Rehabilitation,” 
by Rev. Lucian Lauerman, Ph.D. 
(Washington, D. C.: The National 
Catholic Educational Association). 
A Notebook of Symbols, by Rev. 
Theodore L. Flynn (Birmingham, 
Ala.: Catholic Library Association. 
15 cents). The Movement for a Neo- 
Scholastic Philosophy of Law in 
America, by Miriam Theresa Rooney 
(Washington, D. C.: American 
Catholic Philosophical Association). 
The Convert’s Catechism, compiled 
by Rev. A. Gits, S.J. (London: 
Burns, Oates. 1s, 8d.). 

Hell Over Hollywood; What Really 
Happened at Pearl Harbor?, by Dan 
Gilbert, LL.D. (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House. 
25 cents each). Safeguarding Our 
Civil Liberties, by Robert E. Cush- 
man; Rebuilding Europe—After Vic- 
tory, by Hiram Motherwell; Free- 
dom From Want: a World Goal, by 
Elizabeth E. Hoyt; War, Babies, and — 
the Future, by William Fielding 
Ogburn (New York: Public Affairs 
Committee. 10 cents each). Amer- 
ica’s Foreign Policies: Past and Pres- 
ent, by Thomas A, Bailey. Head- 
line Books (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. 25 cents). 
Democratic Leadership in Total War, 
address by Edward L. Bernays, 
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Counsel on Public Relations (Cleve- 
land: Western Reserve University). 
Key to Wartime Washington and the 
United Nations (Washington, D. C.: 
Office of War Information). The 
Rockefeller Foundation. A Review 
for 1942, by Raymond B. Fosdick 
(New York: The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation). The Soviet Union and the 
Baltic States, by Kaarel Robert Pusta 
(New York: John Felsberg, Inc.). 

International Conciliation, May, 
1943, “Postwar Trade Policies of 
the United States,” by the Honor- 


WA 
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able Sumner Welles; “The Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Program,” 
by Alexander Stevenson; June, 
1943, “On Winning the Peace,” by 
William W. Waymack; Speech by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
Broadcast from London, March 21, 
1943; Speech by Anthony Eden, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs in the British Government, at 
Annapolis, Md., March 26, 1943 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 5 cents 
each. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


B. L. C.: 


Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 


Apostle, New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; 
author of Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

C. W. T.: Charles Willis Thompson, writer and critic, New York City; former editor of The 
New York Times Book Review and editorial writer on The Times, Washington Corre- 
spondent for The New York Times and the New York World; author of Party Leaders 


of the Time, Presidents I’ve Known, etc. 


J. F. C.: 


Rev. James F. Coffey, Ph.D., educator and critic, Professor of Philosophy, Diocesan 


Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I. 


J. McS.: 


Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., M.A., S.T.L., author and translator, Church of St. Paul 


the Apostle, New York City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church 


by Centuries, etc. 
K. E. 


M.: Kathleen M. Murphy, Ph.D., educator and writer, teacher of English and French, 


Straubenmuller’s Textile High School, New York City; translator of Bellarmine’s De 
Laicis and of the Latin and French documents in The Work of the Church in the Cause 
of Peace in the Last Three Hundred Years, etc. 
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THomas Y. Crowe.t Co., New York: 
Meet the Malones. By Lenora Mattingly Weber. $2.00. 
Harper & BrorHers, New York: 
Challenge to Freedom. By Henry M. Wriston. $2.00. 
Henry Hott & Co., New York: 
Centennial Summer. By Albert E. Idell. $2.75. 
LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
Enemy Brothers. By Constance Savery. $2.50. Silver Saddles. By Covelle Newcomb. $2.25. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Liprary, New York: 
Religion of Tomorrow. By John Elof Boodin. $2.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Falange. The Axis Secret Army in the Americas. By Allan Chase. $3.00. 
Reynat & Hircucockx, New York: 
The Century of the Common Man. By Henry A. Wallace. Selected from recent public papers 


and edited by Russell Lord. Paper, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.50. The Two Marshals: Bazaine— 
Pétain. $3.00. 


THe UNIVERSAL JEwisH ENCyYcLopepia, New York: 
The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. IX. Edited by Isaac Landman. Set $100.00. 
St. ANTHONY GuILD Press, Paterson, N. J.: 


The Social Message of Jesus. By Igino Giordani, translated by Alba I. Zizzamia, D.Litt. 
$4.00. 


From Comprter, Braddock, Pa.: 


Holy Services for the Dead in the Catholic Church of the Old-Slavonic Rite. Compiled by 
Rev. Julius Grigassy, D.D. 


Bauce Humpuaries, Boston: 
Of Bitter Grapes. By Emery E. Petho. $1.75. 
D. C. Heatran & Co., Boston: 


Play. New American Readers for Catholic Schools. 24 cents. More Play. New American 
Readers for Catholic Schools. 28 cents. 


HovuGHTON MIFFLIN Co., Boston: 
They Came From France. By Clara Ingram Judson. Illustrated by Lois Lenski. $2.00. 
Litrte, Brown & Co., Boston: 


Subchaser Jim. By Josef Berger. $2.00. Origins of the American Revolution. By John 
C. Miller. $3.50. 


THe NEwMAN BooxsHop, Westminster, Md.: 


Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin Catherine of Siena. Translated from the original Italian 
by Algar Thorold. New Edition. $2.75. 


THe Worip PusiisHine Co., Cleveland: 

Home Canning in Wartime. By Elsie Clarke. 49 cents. , 
B. Herper Boox Co., St. Louis: 

A Handy Guide for Writers. By Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. $2.00. 
THE QuEEN’s Work, St. Louis: 


Red Arrows in the Night. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 50 cents. People You’ll Like to Meet. 
By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. $1.00. 


THe APposToLaTe Press, South Bend, Ind.: 


Apostles of the Front Lines. An Adaptation of Canon Tiberghien’s Pour Servir. By Rev. 
Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 


Tue Bruce PusiisHine Co., Milwaukee: ’ 
Our Good Neighbor Hurdle. By John W. White. $2.50. The Oldest Story. The Story of 
the Bible for Young People. By Blanche Jennings Thompson. $2.50. 
Burns, Oates, London: 
Death of a Gentleman. The Letters of Robert Fossett. By Christopher Hollis. 8s. 6d. 





Father Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., has specialized for years in the teach- 
ing of the Papal Encyclicals. Realizing the need for simplified editions 
of these great documents so that their principles may be taught in 
our grammar grades, he is preparing this new series of pamphlets— 


The Lamp of, the Ucar of Christ. 


The first three encyclicals in this series will be published September 15th. 
“The Condition of Labor” by Pope Leo XIII, “The Social Order” 
by Pope Pius XI and “Communism” by Pope Pius XI are written for 
the students of eighth grade grammar school classes. Questions are 
appended for the aid of the teacher. 


These new pamphlets will be welcomed by thousands who have long 
sought a simplified presentation of the papal statements as well as by 
Catholic teachers who know that an elementary knowledge of these 
principles should be taught in the grammar grades. 


5 cents each; single copy postpaid, 10c; $3.85 the 100 postpaid 
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